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Edit o rials 


Editorials 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Tax-On-W ealth  Bill 

IN  lliii*  editorial  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze 
the  various  provisions  oi‘  the  ”Tax-on-Wealth 
Measure”,  just  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  as  this  issue  of  Thk  Bulletin  goes  to  press, 
heeause  they  have  been  widely  reported  in  the  daily 
press  and  may  he  suhjeet  to  further  ehange  in  the 
upper  hraneh  of  Congress  before  their  final  enaet- 
iiient. 

«  «  «  *  « 

IVrhaps  the  most  important  prohlem  faeing  the 
Nation  today  is  that  of  taxation. 

And  yet,  never  in  the  past  has  a  revenue  measure 
been  rushed  through  either  House  of  Congress  with 
more  speed,  less  study,  and  sueh  superfieial  eonsid- 
eration  of  the  fiseal  problems  of  the  Country  than  has 
the  Tax  Bill  whieh  reeentlv  passed  the  House. 

This  Bill  is  intended  to  yield  the  sum  of 
8270,000,000  annually.  When  one  eonsiders  that  the 
national  debt  is  now  in  excess  of  $29,000,000,000,  and 
that  appropriations  have  already  been  made  for  ex¬ 
penditures  during  the  current  twelve  months  of  more 
than  .$8,000,000,000;  the  Bill  pales  into  insignificance 
as  a  serious  revenue  raising  measure.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  or  whether  it  should  be 
viewed  as  a  social  reform  measure  for  the  re-distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  through  the  medium  of  taxation. 

riie  higher  personal  income  tax  rates  on  incomes 
in  excess  of  $50,000  annually  will  affect  only  8,000 
individuals. 

Also,  the  increased  inheritance  taxes  will  not 
affect  many  more  than  8,000  jiersons  annually,  and 
out  of  this  number  only  about  1,000  estates  have  a 
net  value  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

The  proposed  excess  profits  tax,  which  taxes 
5  per  cent  of  profits  between  8  and  12  per  cent  of  net 
income,  and  up  to  20  per  cent  of  profit  above  25  per 
cent  of  net  income,  will  in  the  higher  rates  affect  very 
few  of  our  businesses. 

»  «  «  «  « 

We  can  readily  see  that  sueh  a  Measure  may 
prove  to  he  exceedingly  popular  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  people.  They  care  little  about  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  extravagances  of  Government,  just  so 
long  as  they  believe  that  someone  else  is  paying  the 
hill. 

They  do  not  realize,  nor  are  they  told — that  two- 
ihirds  of  all  Federal  revenue  is  derived  from  indi¬ 
rect  and  invisible  sources  to  which  they  contribute 


their  share  «laily  in  many  and  <liverse  ways.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  final  analysis  the  Government 
receives  only  a  small  part  of  its  revenue  from  high 
direct  taxes,  and  it  obtains  the  major  part  of  its  in¬ 
come  from  invisible  taxes  unknowingly  pai<l  hy  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

»  »  «  «  • 

While  the  House  'Fax  Measure  may  he  a  popular 
one,  it  is  far  from  being  a  sound  and  effective  one  in 
view  of  our  national  fiscal  problems. 

It  is  especially  had,  inasmuch  as  it  will  encourage 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  to  believe  that  the 
(Fovernment  can  continue  its  uiihridled  spending  and 
that  successful  business  and  a  very  small  minority  of 
those  possessed  of  wealth  and  income  can  (‘ontinue 
to  defray  the  costs. 

Another  danger  of  any  program  of  taxation,  im¬ 
posing  higher  and  higher  taxes  on  wealth,  is  that  it 
will  stille  the  initiative  of  business,  and  may  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  labor  through  lower  wages 
and  unemployment. 

Any  tax  on  wealth  is  most  certain  to  affect  large 
numbers  of  people  other  than  those  who  actually 
pay  the  tax.  The  sooner  this  is  realize«l,  the  sooner 
will  the  fallacy  of  such  taxation  become  generally 
known. 

«  «  •  «  « 

May  we  repeat  again  what  we  have  said  in  the 
l>ast,  any  sound  tax  measure  should  im(>ose  a  direct 
levy — even  though  a  nominal  one — upon  everyone 
who  is  gainfully  employed.  Only  in  this  way  will 
our  people  become  conscious  of  the  tremendous  cost 
of  government,  and  be  made  to  see  the  nee<l  for  pub¬ 
lic  economy  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance  in  public  spending.  They  are  paying  the 
major  portion  of  the  hill  now,  hut  they  do  not  realize 
it.  Only  a  direct  tax  on  their  earnings,  meager  as 
it  may  be,  will  drive  home  the  fact  that  government 
must  he  supported  by  all. 

•  »  •  •  « 

We  regret  that  the  present  session  of  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  rush  through  a  tax  bill  during  its  clos¬ 
ing  weeks,  which  so  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  Government.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  |>ostponed  any  action  on  a  tax 
measure  until  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  which 
would  have  permitted  time  for  careful  study  of  our 
fiscal  problems  and  an  intelligent  method  of  meet¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1935 — the  so-called  Tax- 
the-Wealth  Measure — will  not  do  so. 
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Editorials 


A.  A.  A.  Tax  Refunds 

AS  this  Bulletin  ie  going  to  press,  word  has  come 
from  Washington  that  the  Senate  and  House 
(Conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  provision  to  he  in- 
clutled  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  Ainendment  Bill  permitting  those  who  have 
paid  Processing  or  Floor  Taxes  under  this  Measure, 
which  have  not  heen  passed  on  to  eonsumers,  to  file 
claim  for  refund  or  to  sue  for  their  recovery  in  the 
event  that  these  taxes  are  declared  unconstitutional 
hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  understand  that  this  provision  makes  the 
Bureau  of  internal  Revenue  practically  the  sole 
judge  of  the  facts  in  a  given  case,  hut  that  a  decision 
of  the  Bureau  may  he  appealed  to  the  Courts  in  the 
event  that  the  taxpayer  deems  it  unfair  or  arbitrary. 
«  *  *  «  « 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  held  that  Processing 
and  Floor  Taxes  under  the  A.A.A.  are  unconstitution¬ 
al,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  an  unlawful  delegation 
of  taxing  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  without  due 
process  of  law.  In  all  prohahility  this  decision  will 
he  reviewed  during  the  Fall  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  which  time  the  legality  of  these  taxes  will 
he  determined  once  and  for  all. 

If  and  when  these  taxes  are  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  retailers  may  file  claim  for  a  refund  of 
Floor  Taxes  paid  on  stocks  on  hand  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  tax,  or  on  Floor  Taxes  paid  on  stocks 
where  it  can  he  proved  that  the  tax  was  not  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  seeking  such  refunds.  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Form  P.  T.  24  should  he  used,  and  a 
statement  somewhat  similar  to  the  following  should 
appear  thereon  as  the  reason  upon  which  the  claim 
is  based: — 

‘‘It  is  held  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  enacted  on  May  12,  1932,  is  un¬ 
constitutional,  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  un¬ 
lawfully  delegated  its  taxing  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Form  may  be  filed  now 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  refund 
of  Floor  Taxes  paid  by  retailers  on  stocks  on  hand 
when  the  Act  became  effective,  if  it  can  he  proved 
that  these  taxes  were  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Of  course,  no  action  will  be  taken  upon  such  claims 
unless  in  the  event  of  a  futnre  adverse  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

*  «  «  * 

In  the  case  of  a  refund  of  taxes  to  processors 
and  importers,  which  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
retailer,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  would 
be  entitled  to  any  share  of  such  refunds,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  had  not 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  therefore  that 
loss  had  been  sustained. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Ininiediately  following  the  aforementioned  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  Stat<;s  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Boston,  a  meeting  was  held  by  representatives  of 
your  Association  and  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  Inc.,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  this  action  of 


the  Court  from  slowing  up  activities  in  certain  tex¬ 
tile  markets  due  to  the  anticipation  of  nullification 
of  these  taxes.  As  a  rt^sult  of  this  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement — to  he  placed  on  ortlers — was  pre¬ 
pared  : — 

“As  a  nuniher  of  processors  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  have  refused  payment  of  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes,  and  as  some  processors  have 
heen  granted  injunctions  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  restraining  the  Coverninent  from  col¬ 
lecting  such  taxes,  and  since  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  law  authorizing  the  collection 
of  processing  taxes  will  he  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  any  order  placed  with  you  is  with 
the  understanding  that  a  refunil  will  he  made 
equivalent  to  the  processing  tax  represented 
in  the  price  of  the  merchandise  constituting 
(a)  such  portion  of  our  order  as  remains 
unshipped,  and/or  (h)  as  remains  in  our 
inventory,  provided  you  receive  a  refund, 
abatement  or  credit  of  the  processing  tax 
paid  or  payable,  applicable  to  goods  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  order,  ami  provided  also 
that  the  Government  has  not  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  such  refund  to  us  within  six  months 
of  either  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gourt 
nullifying  the  processing  tax,  or  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  termination  of  the  processing 
tax  for  reason  (s)  other  than  Supreme 
Court  Decision.” 

Your  Association  recommends  that  this  state¬ 
ment  appear  on  all  orders  placed  with  vendors  of 
cotton  merchandise.  It  is  for  your  protection  in  the 
event  that  this  tax  is  nullified  at  the  next  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

We  believe  that  this  clause  is  fair  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  converters,  and  jobbers,  and  will  permit 
retailers  to  pass  on  to  consumers  the  henefits  of  I’c- 
fluced  retail  prices  if  and  when  the  Act  is  tlcclarcd 
unconstitutional.  It  is  also  intended  to  <liscourage 
hand  to  mouth  purchasing  and  to  retain  the  stability 
of  the  market  prior  to  a  court  decision. 

«  «  «  «  » 

May  we  say  that  your  Association  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  clause  adopted  hy  the  Association  of  Cotton 
Textile  Merchants,  whose  memhers  are  producers  of 
grey  goods,  but  many  of  whom  manufacture  piece 
goods  and  sell  directly  to  the  retailer.  This  clause 
would  allow  a  refund  of  the  tax  or  credit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  the  amount  of  the  cotton  processing  tax 
which  has  been  refunded  to  the  seller  or  which  the 
seller  would  have  been  relieved  from  paying  with 
respect  to  goods  delivered  within  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  invalidity  of  the  processing  tax 
levy. 

We  feel  that  while  retailers  are  not  desirous  of 
obtaining  any  refund  or  credit  of  tax  on  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  been  sold,  that  retailers  are  entitled 
to  at  least  a  refund  or  credit  from  sources  of  supply 
— who  have  in  turn  received  a  refund  or  credit  from 
the  Government — on  unsold  portions  of  any  order 
now  placed.  This  proposal  of  the  grey  cotton  mer¬ 
chants  presumes  that  cotton  piece  goods  make  12 
stock  turns  a  year,  whereas  actual  figures  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  show  that  these  lines  turn  over 
but  3  times  a  year.  Therefore,  we  present  this  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Association  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Mer- 
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chants  Association  proposal  for  the  consideration  of 
ineinl'  rs.  so  that  they  may  act  in  accordance  with 
their  ucst  judgment, 

*  «  «  «  * 

It  IS  difficult  to  make  more  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  at  this  time  concerning  the  refunding  of 
these  taxes  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  Its  ilecision.  It  would  be  rash,  on  our  part, 
to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
this  Measure.  Inasmuch  as  the  A.A.A.  Amendment 
Bill  is  a  ’’must”  measure,  in  all  probability  it  will 
Ik*  enacted;  and,  we  believe,  taxpayers  will  be 
afforded  the  privilege  to  file  claim  for  and  to  sue 
for  tax  refunds  in  the  event  of  subsequent  nullifi¬ 
cation. 

I'lius,  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest  to  mem- 
liers  steps  which  they  may  take  to  protect  their 
interests,  if  this  Law  is  declared  unconstitutional. 

A  ll  ord  of  Caution  on  Fur  Taxes 

THK  present  activity  of  field  Representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  checking  fur  taxes 
— hoth  in  manufacturing  and  retail  circles — stresses 
the  importance  of  keeping  such  tax  records  readily 
available  fur  official  review.  It  particularly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  iummI  for  retailers  to  he  familiar  with  this 
jirovisioii  of  the  Revenue  Act,  especially  when  they 
may  or  may  nut  legally  make  an  exemption  of  this 
Tax. 

«  «  «  « 

Tnuddesome  as  the  Fur  Tax  has  proved,  and 
imsuc«*essful  as  it  has  been  as  a  revenue  producer; 
iieverlheless,  the  (ruvernment  is  pursuing  just  as 
vigorous  a  check  on  this  Tax  as  it  is  in  more  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  taxation. 

While  the  FTir  Trade  as  a  whole  may  be  well 
convinceil  of  the  low  potential  yield  of  the  Fur  Tax 
— even  if  scrupulously'  administered  and  collected — 
still  it  has  not  been  able  to  convince  the  Government 
that  this  levy  is  purely  a  “nuisance”  and  should  be 
repealed. 

•»«««« 

Accordingly,  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  are  cautioned  not  to  treat  the 
Fur  Tax  lightly,  especially  in  purchasing  fur  gar¬ 
ments  from  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Reports 
coming  to  the  Office  of  your  Association  indicate 
that  there  are  some  producers  who  are  holding  up 
evasion  as  a  worthwhile  jiractice  to  be  easily  and 
safely  indulged  in  by  retail  stores. 

»  «  *  »  • 

Whether  it  be  furs  or  any  other  line  of  mer- 
ebandise,  bonest  and  etbical  retailing  cannot  sanc¬ 
tion  evasion  of  obligations  imposed  by  Government. 
Just  so  long  as  this  Tax  is  in  effect,  conscientious 
retailers  will  pay  it,  since  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  do  so.  At  least,  they  will  avoid  knowingly  being 
parties  to  any  unlawful  scheme  of  tax  evasion,  or 
attempts  at  collusion  which,  regardless  of  how  they 
may  be  presented,  are  in  the  final  analysis  intended 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  legitimate  revenue, 
and  if  detected  may  result  in  drastic  penalties  upon 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer. 

W^hile  the  Fur  Tax  is  in  effect,  it  must  be  paid 
like  other  taxes. 


Government  Plans  Electrification 
of  Rural  Areas 

Conferences  are  being  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  tbe  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Ad¬ 
ministration  ami  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  sale  and 
use  of  electrical  appliances  in  rural  areas  through 
the  use  of  long-term  financing. 

While  no  definite  plan  has  yet  been  announced, 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  permitting 
rural  purchasers  to  make  no  down-payment — other 
than  the  first  monthly  instalment — and  allowing  as 
much  as  seven  or  eight  years  to  pay  the  balance.  It 
is  proposed  that  these  transactions  shall  be  financed 
by  governmental  funds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
but  that  retail  dealers,  participating  in  the  plan,  shall 
guarantee  each  account  and  be  held  liable  in  default 
of  payment. 

*  *  «  »  * 

We  think  that  the  objective  of  these  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  encouraging  the  use  of  electrical 
appliances  in  rural  districts  now  without  power  lines, 
is  a  laudatory  one.  In  our  conferences  with  their 
representatives  in  Washington,  we  have  been  in- 
lormed  that  they  intend  to  limit  this  program  to  dis¬ 
tricts  where  farmers  have  such  low  annual  incomes 
that  they  are  not  potential  customers  for  electrical 
appliances  through  established  retail  channels  and 
where  their  limited  purchasing  power  necessitates 
long  term  payments  if  they  are  to  become  users  of 
electric  current. 

However,  we  bave  made  some  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  developing  this  plan. 

We  have  proposed  that  it  be  confined  at  all  times 
to  rural  areas  where  electric  current  is  not  now  being 
used,  and  that  it  not  be  permitted  to  extend  to 
urban  centers. 

We  have  suggested  that  purchasers  under  this 
plan  be  restricted  to  those  of  limited  annual  cash 
incomes;  namely,  those  who  might  never  be  pur¬ 
chasers  of  electrical  appliances,  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  these  extraordinary  credit  terms. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  minimum  period 
of  seven  or  eight  years  be  reduced  to  five  years,  and 
that  this  latter  [)eriod  only  be  allowed  to  purchasers 
of  approximately  S400  worth  of  appliances — the  fig¬ 
ure  arrived  at  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  a  completely  electrified  farm  household. 
In  the  case  of  smaller  purchases,  we  have  suggested 
that  the  period  of  payment  be  proportionately  re¬ 
duced. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  considerable 
risk  involved  in  allowing  a  period  of  seven  years  or 
more  for  financing  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances. 
Many  electrical  appliances  are  still  in  the  pioneering 
stage  and  quickly  become  obsolete  due  to  the  advent 
of  new  and  improved  products  on  the  market.  Then 
again,  through  ordinary  use,  some  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  cannot  possibly  survive  a  period  of  this  length. 
And  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  new  methods 
of  production  may  result  in  lower  prices  for  similar 
equipment  long  before  the  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years  has  expired. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  goods  sold  on 
an  instalment  basis  should  retain  a  reasonable 
amount  of  equity  or  value  during  the  life  of  the 
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sales  contract.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  factors,  it 
is  questionable  whether  electrical  appliances  can 
maintain  such  equity  after  a  period  of  five  years. 

»  «  »  *  « 

There  is  another  disturbing  element  in  this  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  bulk  of  this  business 
may  go  to  the  utility  companies,  who  regard  the 
sale  of  appliances  as  secondan.'  to  their  primary 
function — the  sale  of  current.  In  fact,  the  utilities 
might  well  regard  this  plan  as  distributing  appliances 
on  a  monthly  rental  basis  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  current  without  hoping  to  realize  any  profit 
whatsoever  from  the  distribution  of  appliances.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  reconiniemle«l  that  the  utility 
companies,  who  participate  in  the  plan,  be  compelled 
to  segregate  their  merchandising  activities  from  their 
utility  functions  and  not  be  permitted  to  finance  the 
sale  of  appliances  out  of  their  earnings  from  the  sale 
of  current.  If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  then  estab¬ 
lished  retail  dealers  may  more  equitably  compete 
with  the  utilities  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  appli¬ 
ances  in  rural  areas  under  this  plan. 

«  »  «  #  » 

It  is  expected  that  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm 
Administration  will  shortly  announce  a  dehnite  plan 
for  carrying  out  this  program.  Mend>ers  will  be  kept 
advised  regarding  these  proposals,  and  your  Associa¬ 
tion  will  continue  its  eflForts  in  securing  the  final 
adoption  of  its  recommendations  as  set  forth  in  this 
Editorial,  in  order  that  this  extraordinary  plan  may 
not  adversely  affect  established  retail  »lealers  of 
appliances. 

Fractional  Currency — 

Its  Evils  Outweigh  Its  Advantages 

WHEN  word  came  from  Washington  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  likely  to  consider  seriously  a  bill 
permitting  the  coinage  of  fractional  currency — one 
<uid  five  mill  denominations — business  generally,  and 
retailers  in  particular,  felt  that  one  more  vexing 
problem  had  been  averted. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  proposed  fractional 
currency  might  make  possible  a  more  equitable  levy¬ 
ing  of  sales  taxes  in  particular  transactions,  never¬ 
theless  it  has  been  proved  that  even  under  the  bracket 
system  of  collecting  such  taxes  the  legal  percentage 
does  obtain  in  the  final  analysis. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  aganist  fractional 
currency  minted  by  the  Federal  Government  is — it 
will  encourage  the  further  growth  of  state  retail 
sales  tax  legislation.  For  our  various  states  would 
look  upon  this  action  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  endorsement  by  the  latter  of  this  form  of  tax¬ 
ation  as  a  means  of  raising  state  revenues.  While 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  Federal  retail  sales  tax  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  Administration;  yet  if  this  form  of 
currency  came  into  being,  it  would  facilitate  the  en¬ 
actment  of  such  a  Federal  measure  by  a  subsequent 
Administration  which  might  favor  the  taxing  of  all 
or  many  lines  of  goods  sold  in  retail  stores. 

•  •  *  *  » 

Fractional  currency  will  present  many  problems 
to  retailers. 

The  new  coins  would  be  legal  tender,  and  might 


be  put  to  general  use  rather  than  limited  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  sales  tax  levies.  F»)r  example,  the  one-half 
cent  coin  might  readily  find  its  way  into  price  lining, 
so  that  instead  of  selling  two  items  at  25  cents,  re¬ 
tailers  would  find  themselves  selling  one  item  at 
121^  cents,  thereby  lowering  the  amount  of  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  check  in  certain  types  of  retail  stores  and 
selling  departments. 

Tlien  again,  it  wouhl  require  the  scrapping  or 
radical  modification  of  appliances  used  in  connection 
with  cash  sales,  such  as  cash  registers,  accounting 
equipment,  and  ehange-inaking  machines.  It  would 
bring  about  various  complications  in  our  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  methods,  requiring  the  use  of  four 
decimal  places  Instead  of  two  as  at  present. 

It  wouhl  make  necessary  a  period  of  training  for 
salespeople  and  cashiers  to  insure  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  fractional  coins,  which  wouhl  slow  up — at 
least  temporarily — the  service  to  customers. 

«  •  *  »  * 

While  considering  this  subject,  it  may  he  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  experience  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  coining  of  fractional  penny  tokens. 
These  tokens  were  intended  to  he  used  for  sales  tax 
purposes.  However,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were 
being  employe*!  as  poker  chips — being  less  expensive 
than  poker  chips — ami  for  other  purposes,  which 
nia«le  the  venture  very  unprofitahle  for  the  State  and 
eventually  brought  about  its  discontinuance.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  fractional  coins  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  may  not  be  multiplied  many  times  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  sanction  their  use  on  a 
national  scale. 

»  *  •  »  « 

We  believe  that  the  disadvantages  of  fractional 
currency  far  outweigh  any  benefits  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  this  coinage. 

For  this  reason  we  think  that  the  (Congress  is  to 
he  commended  in  refusing  to  authorize  its  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

Bill  to  Regulate  Interstate  Highway 
Transportation  Near  Enactment 

A  BILL — S.1629 — to  regulate  interstate  highway 
transportation  hy  motor  trucks  ami  buses  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  is  now  await¬ 
ing  the  President’s  signature.  This  Measure  is  in¬ 
tended  to  regulate  common  carriers  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  railroads — making 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  regulatory 
agent. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Bill,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  empowered  to  establish,  if  need 
therefor  is  found,  reasonable  re<|uirements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  private  carriers  of  property.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  safety  of  operation  among  private  carriers,  it 
may  prescribe  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of 
service  for  employees,  as  well  as  standards  of  equip¬ 
ment  after  due  investigations  and  hearings. 

Delivery  vehicles  of  stores  and  other  private 
trucks  which  cross  state  lines  may  come  within  the 
firovisions  of  this  Measure  to  the  extent  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  if  the  Commission  finds 
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that  tlieir  regulation  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
{nir|K>se  and  intent  of  the  Bill,  and  if  it  is  finally  de¬ 
termined  that  such  operations  are  in  interstate  coin- 
incrci-  under  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

»  «  »  «  » 

Your  National  Association  sought  to  have  this 
Measure  amended  so  that  department  store  vehicles 
Hoidd  he  specifically  exempt  from  its  provisions. 
\Vc  regret  to  say  that,  despite  our  efforts,  this  amend- 
inciit  is  not  included  in  the  Bill.  It  will  interest 
iiicmhers.  however,  to  know  that  during  the  debate 
on  this  Measure  in  the  House,  the  view  was  expressed 
that  department  stores  come  under  the  classification 
of  casual  operators  in  interstate  commerce,  and  would 
therefore  he  exempt  from  its  scope. 

«  «  «  »  « 

Memhers  may  be  assured  that  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  any  time  in  the  future 
deems  it  necessary  to  hold  hearings  with  a  view  of 
definitely  determining  whether  private  carriers 
should  be  regulated  under  this  Act,  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  spare  no  efforts  in  presenting  their  view¬ 
point  substantiated  with  sound  arguments — both  fac¬ 
tual  and  legal — in  opposition  to  their  inclusion. 

Memhers  will  he  informed  as  to  the  final  form 
in  which  this  Bill  is  enacted,  and  we  shall  advise 
them  to  what  extent — if  and  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  deems  it  necessary  to  regulate 
their  trucking  operations. 

A  Netv  Law  Restricting  Prison-Made  Goods 

THK  Suniniers-Ashurst  Bill  has  been  signed  by  the 
President. 

This  new  Act  prohibits  the  transportation  of 
]>rison-niade  goods  into  states  having  laws  forbidding 
the  sale  of  such  goods  in  the  open  market,  and  where 
the  receipt  and  use  of  such  goods  within  such  states 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  state  laws. 

This  Act  further  provides  that  |iackages  contain¬ 
ing  prison-made  gomls  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  must  he  plainly  marked  to  show  the  name  and 
address  of  shipper  and  consignee;  the  nature  of  con¬ 
tents;  and  the  name  ami  location  of  the  penal  insti¬ 
tution  wherein  produced. 

V'^iolations  of  the  Act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
SI, 000  and  seizure  of  the  goods. 

***** 

This  Act  should  prove  effective  in  reilucing  to  a 
minimum  the  unfair  competition  of  prison-made 
]»roducts  with  the  gooils  of  private  industry  in  open 
markets.  Many  states  have  had  statutes  prohibiting 
tbe  sale  of  their  own  prison-made  products  within 
their  respective  states,  but  they  could  not  control  the 
influx  of  such  goods  from  other  states  because  they 
had  no  power  to  regulate  any  merchandise — prison- 
made  or  otherwise — moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  believe  that  this  Act  will  protect  those  states 
which  are  really  sincere  in  banning  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods  within  their  confines.  If  it  does 
so,  it  will  help  to  a  large  degree  to  relieve  private 
inilustry  of  this  vexing  problem,  and  will  safeguard 
tbe  rights  of  free  labor  employed  by  such  industries 
from  the  menace  of  convict  labor  with  which  it  could 
not  hope  to  compete. 


The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 

Although  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  signed  by  the  President  a  month  ago,  there 
has  not  been  as  yet  any  effective  effort  to  administer 
its  provisions. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Ailniinistration 
is  encountering  difficulty  in  securing  the  acceptance 
of  men  to  serve  on  the  new  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  created  by  this  Act.  Possibly  this  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  invited  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  Law  is  due  to  its  questionable  constitu¬ 
tionality  and  the  fear  that  it  may  suffer  a  similar 
fate  to  that  of  the  N.R.A.  when  finally  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  course,  regulations  for  the  administration 
and  application  of  this  Law  will  not  be  promulgated 
until  the  aforementioned  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  appointed  and  commences  to  function. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  advised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  following  carefully  activities  in 
Washington  pertaining  to  this  Measure,  and  we  shall 
keep  members  advised  promptly  to  wbat  extent  their 
businesses  may  be  affected  by  this  Act  just  as  soon 
as  the  Official  Regulations  for  its  administration  are 
adopted  and  made  known. 


lAttle  Activity  in  Voluntary  Codes 

To  date,  fewer  than  a  half  hundred  voluntary 
coiles  or  trade  agreements  have  been  filed  by  in¬ 
dustries  with  the  recently  re-organized  N.R.A.  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  yet  no  formal  action  has  been  taken  on  any 
of  these  compacts  by  either  of  these  governmental 
agencies. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  voluntary 
codes  in  the  future  will  take  the  form  of  trade  prac¬ 
tice  agreements  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Accordingly,  industries  are  awaiting  the 
reaction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
trade  practice  rules  which  have  already  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  that  Body  by  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Tobacco  Trade. 

Hope  is  arising  in  some  quarters  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  liberal  in  its  attitude  towards  open 
price  agreements  and  price  fixing  devices  which  are 
alleged  not  to  create  monopolies  or  unreasonably 
restrain  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  trade  practice  agreements 
submitted  by  tbe  Wholesale  Tiobacco  Trade  contain 
such  a  provision  which  would  forbid  its  members 
to  sell  below  cost — I’ost  being  defined  as  the  invoice 
or  replacement  cost — whichever  is  lower — of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  or  product  to  the  distributor  or  vendor,  plus 
such  distributor's  or  vendor's  cost  of  doing  business. 
1’he  cost  of  doing  business  is  further  defined  as  in¬ 
cluding  all  costs  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  such 
business,  namely,  salaries  and  wages,  rents,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  selling  costs,  maintenance  of  equipment,  de¬ 
livery  costs,  creilit  losses,  all  types  of  licenses,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  any  other  items  of  expense  ordinarily 
incurred  in  the  conduct  of  a  business. 

We  contend  that  this  proposed  rule  constitutes 
price  fixing  to  the  same  extent  as  if  retailers  sought 
to  prohibit  the  selling  of  merchandise  at  less  than 
net  invoice  cost,  plus  an  arbitrary  percentage  to 
cover  their  entire  cost  of  doing  business.  It  should 
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be  remembered  that  eoKt  formulas  of  this  character 
cannot  possibly  be  administered  unless  a  fixed  per¬ 
centage  of  cost  is  arrived  at. 

A  review  of  the  code  of  fair  competition  of  the 
Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade  under  the  N.R.A.  will  dis¬ 
close  the  same  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  means  of  cost 
formulas,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  these  provi¬ 
sions  were  stayed  by  the  Administration  because  even 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  N.R.A.  would  not  approve 
these  apparent  price  fixing  efforts  of  the  tobacco 
wholesalers. 

Y  our  National  Association  is  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  predatory  and  destructive  price  cutting, 
and  many  of  its  members  even  favor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  stop  loss  provisions  to  prevent 
destructive  price  cutting:  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  voluntary  code  or  trade  practice  agreement 
should  guarantee  to  an  industry  its  entire  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  or  a  profit  under  our  competitive  system. 

We  have  already  presented  these  facts  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that  that  Body  may 
know  our  views  regarding  such  a  rule  as  that  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  Commission  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution  in  the  consideration  of  such  re¬ 
quests  so  that  industries  will  not  find  themselves 
bridled  with  unsound  and  uneconomic  agreements 
similar  to  those  w'hich  eventually  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  N.R.A. 

As  we  have  said  before,  certain  industries  are 
marking  time  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  this  request  by  the  W  holesale  Tobacco  Group.  If 
it  is  approved,  there  will  be  similar  requests  by  other 
industries  eager  to  fix  prices;  if  it  is  disapproved, 
there  may  be  less  enthusiasm  for  voluntary  codes  or 
trade  practice  agreements  by  this  same  group  of 
industries. 

«  •  «  •  « 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  an 
article  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  (General  Counsel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Although  Mr. 
Fox  is  an  Attorney,  this  article  outlines  briefly  in 
the  language  of  the  layman  some  Supreme  Court 
decisions  affecting  competition  an<l  unfair  practices. 

Members  are  urged  to  read  it  carefully  in  order 
that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which 
industries  may  go  in  regulating  their  affairs  through 
organized  action  under  our  existing  laws. 


Plan  Now  to  Compete 

The  publicity  or  “eye"*  value  of  a  well-designerl, 
practical,  usefiil  package  is  beyond  dispute.  No 
one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than  retailers  who  each 
day  witness  many  examples  of  an  attractively  pack¬ 
aged  product  outselling  other  competitive  product?-. 

For  the  past  several  years  manufacturers,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  increased  sales  appeal  of  an  attractive  pack¬ 
age,  have  held  packaging  clinics  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  constructive  interest  in  the  application  of 
art  to  the  improvement  of  packages;  and  to  arouse 
creative  interest  in  manufacturers  of  packages;  and 
to  develop  in  designers  the  practical  adaptation  of 
the  artistic  to  the  useful  in  the  packaging  field. 

Taking  a  very  active  interest  in  these  annual 
clinics,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vice  President,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  offers  an  award 
for  the  most  effective  package  developed  each  year. 

We  believe  that  this  problem  is  as  important  to 
retailers  as  it  is  to  manufacturers.  Therefore,  we  have 
induced  Mr.  Wolf  to  participate  in  a  retail  packaging 
clinic.  This  is  to  be  held  during  the  next  Annual 
Convention  when  an  award  offered  by  him  to  be 
called  ‘’The  Special  Wolf  Retail  Award”  will  be  made 
for  the  most  effective  retail  package. 

We  believe  this  an  appropriate  time  for  this 
competition  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  will  tend  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  packaging  of  private  brands,  result¬ 
ing  in  increased  sales. 

2.  It  will  stimulate  constructive  interest  and 
greater  pride  in  the  packaged  private 
brand  on  which  the  retailer  has  staked 
his  reputation. 

3.  It  will  tend  to  neutralize  in  part  the 
effect  of  price  fixing  state  legislation — by 
encouraging  stores  to  develop  and  aggres¬ 
sively  dramatize  and  promote  private 
brands. 

At  an  early  date  members  will  be  furnished  with 
more  details  regarding  this  event,  to  be  staged  during 
our  next  Annual  Convention. 

Watch  for  them! 
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The  Contribution  Plan  Analyzed 

BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Aside  from  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  of  controllers  in  the  contri¬ 
bution  idea,  buyers,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  other  store 
executives  are  also  wanting  to 
know  more  about  it.  In  some  minds 
there  exists  confusion  between  the 
contribution  idea  and  the  new  form 
of  total  store  operating  statement. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  two,  except 
that  it  may  be  said  that  both  ideas 
were  formally  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by 
Carlos  B.  Clark. 

In  his  convention  speech  in 
January  of  1934  entitled  “A  New 
Point  of  View  in  Respect  to  Costs 
of  Operation”,  Mr.  Clark  intro¬ 
duced  his  ideas  on  the  subjects  of 
merchandise  costs  and  operating 
expenses,  advancing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  further  study  on  the  part  of 
a  committee  an  amended  form  of 
total  store  income  statement. 

The  statement  form  as  approved 
after  much  study  by  a  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  Board  of 
Directors  was  published  in  the  June 
and  July  (1935)  issues  of  The 
Billetin'. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Clark  also  made  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  customarv'  method  of 
judging  the  value  of  a  department 
by  its  net  showing  despite  the  fact 
that  the  net  result  was  determined 
by  unscientific,  partially  arbitrary 
procedure  and,  moreover,  by  charg¬ 
ing  against  the  department,  and  so 
against  the  department  manager, 
certain  exjienses  over  which  the 
department  manager  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  He  then  suggested  the  Con¬ 
tribution  Plan  as  a  more  equit¬ 
able  measuring  stick  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  a  department. 

It  is.  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  discussion  on  the  need 
for  amending  the  total  store  oper¬ 


is  it? 

^Tiat  does  it  intend  to  accomplish? 

Whom  does  it  interest? 

It  is  hoped  that  this  exposition  of  the  Contribution 
Plan  idea  will  provide  the  impetus  for  a  series  of 
Bulletin  discussions  on  the  subject.  The  com¬ 
mittee.  under  E.  L.  Olrich.  which  is  studying  the 
plan  feels  that  a  free  expression  of  opinions  bv  mer¬ 
chandising  as  well  as  management  and  control 
executives  is  important  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  procedure  and  invites  general  discussion. 


ating  statement,  and  the  discourse 
on  the  practice  of  distributing  indi¬ 
rect  expenses  to  departments  were 
parts  of  one  splendid  address,  that 
the  confusion  has  arisen. 

What  Is  the  Contrihution  Plan? 

To  e.xplain  the  Contribution  plan 
the  following  paragraphs  are  quot¬ 
ed — they  have  been  taken  from  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  by  the  Committee  which 
is  giving  the  idea  so  much  study. 

“1 — The  Contribution  Plan  is  a 
method  of  charging  to  a  department 
only  such  expenses  as  are  directly 
incurred  by  the  department  and 
which  would  disappear  if  the  de¬ 
partment  were  discontinued.  All 
other  expenses  are  placed  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  bracket  not  to  be  charged  di¬ 
rectly  to  departments. 

“2 — The  Contribution  Plan  is  an 
internal  accounting  analysis,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  man¬ 
agement  in  judging  departmental 
results  and  in  determining,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  the  value  of  a  de¬ 
partment  to  the  store  as  a  whole. 

“3 — The  Committee  recommends 


that  the  Contribution  Plan  should 
not  at  this  time  entirely  displace  the 
present  Controllers’  Congress  Ex¬ 
pense  Distribution  Plan  in  depart¬ 
mental  analysis  but  should  be  sup¬ 
plementary  to  it  until  enough  time 
has  elapsed  to  obtain  adequate  com¬ 
parative  data  and  until  the  plan  has 
had  time  to  win  wide  acceptance 
within  the  Craft.” 

Bv  way  of  further  e.xplanation, 
the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Clark  at  the  session  of  the  June 
Convention  at  which  the  Contribu¬ 
tion  Plan  was  discussed  are  pre¬ 
sented.  (The  entire  discussion  will 
appear  in  the  printed  Proceedings 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Ses¬ 
sions  (ready  during  August)  but 
because  the  interest  in  the  plan  is 
so  widespread  some  of  these  re¬ 
marks  will  bear  reprinting  here  for 
the  benefit  of  all  readers  of  The 
Bulletin'). 

“If  I  attributed  to  anybody  the 
contribution  idea  of  accounting  for 
departments,  it  would  be  to  Sidney 
Baer,  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Com- 
l^any.  .About  eight  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  in  his  store  in  St.  Louis 
he  presented  a  most  able  paper  on 
loss  departments.  I  came  back 
from  that  meeting  and  I  began  to 
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DEPARTMENT  A  OPERATING  STATEMENT 

Present  Form  %  to 

Sales 

SALES  . $19,172 

Less  Returns  .  805 

NET  SALES  . $18,367  $18,367  100.0 

Retail  Reductions 

Mark  Downs  . $  580 

Shortages  .  253 

Employees  Disct .  292  1,125 

Original  Retail  of  Sales  . $19,492 

Cost  Inventory  1st  of  Period .  1,083 

Purchases  (including 

Transportation)  .  10,854 

Less  Discount  Earned  .  309  10,545 

Work  Room  .  188 

$11,816 

Cost  Inventory  End  of  Period  ....  887 

Cost  of  Sales  .  $10,929  59.5 

Gross  Mdse.  Margin  .  $  7,438  40.5 

Expense 

Administration  .  783 

Occupancy  .  1,869 

Publicity  .  757 

Buying  .  614 

Selling  .  1,465 

Selling  Delivery  .  118  1,583 

Total  Expense  .  $  5.606  30.5 

Net  Profit  .  $  1.832  10.0 

Purchase  Mark-Up  ...42.3 
Maintained  Mark-Up.  .38.8 


DEPARTMENT  A  OPERATING  STATEMENT 


Contribution  Plan  %  to 

Sales 

SALES  . $19,172 

Less  Returns  .  805 

NET  SALES  . $18,367  $18,367  100.0 

Retail  Reductions 


Mark  Downs  . $ 

580 

Shortages  . 

253 

1,125 

Employees  Disct . 

295 

Original  Retail  of  Sales  . 

.$19,492 

Cost  Inventory  1st  of  Period 

.  1,083 

Purchases  (including 
Transportation)  .  10,854 

Less  Discount  Earned  . 

309 

10,545 

Work  Room  . 

188 

Cost  Inventory  End  of  Period  ... 

$11,816 
.  887 

Cost  of  Sales  .  $10,929 

Gross  Mdse.  Margin  .  $  7,438 

Department  Operating  Cost 

•Administration  . $  93 

Occupancy  .  2 

Publicity  .  633 

Buying  .  229 

Selling  . $  1,153 

Selling  Delivery  .  118  1,271 


Total  Dept.  Operating  Cost 


2,228 


Dept.  Contribution  .  $  5,210 

Management  Cost 
Rent  Not  Charged 

Dept . $  1,672 

Indirect  Not  Charged 

Dept .  1.706 


Sales 


$  3,378 

Depts.  .4  and  B  Combined 

A  . $18,367 

B  .  46,503 


59.5 

40.5 


12.1 

28.4 


%  28.4 
7c  71.6 


$64,870  7o  100.0 

Indirect  Expense — Present  Method 

A  . $  1,706  %  28.4 

B  . $  4,321  %  71.6 


figure  in  a  crude  elementary  way 
just  why  we  kept  such  continuously 
losing  dej)artinents  in  our  store. 

“As  a  result,  about  five  years  ago 
I  began  to  submit  to  our  manage¬ 
ment,  reports  of  the  ‘contributions’ 
of  our  departments.  These  reports 
rather  revolutionized  the  judgment 
of  management  on  merchandisers’ 
and  buyers’  accomplishments.” 

In  connection  with  the  contribu¬ 
tion  idea,  Mr.  Clark  uses  the  terms 
“escapable”  and  “inescapable”  ap¬ 
plied  to  expense.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  store  as  a  whole,  or 
of  the  general  manager  or  store 
owner,  an  expense  is  escapable  if 
it  would  not  be  incurred  save  for 


the  e.xprcss  purpose  of  operating  a 
department,  and  conversely  an  ex- 
l)ense  is  inescapable  if  it  has  no  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  the  operation  of  any 
one  department  and  if  it  would  still 
continue  were  the  department  elim¬ 
inated.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  determination  of  the 
escaiiability  of  an  expense  is  made 
from  the  total  store,  or  store  own¬ 
er’s  |X3int  of  view. 

Mr.  Clark  continued ;  “The  whole 
contribution  idea  rests  on  what  I 
call  a  separation  of  escapable  from 
inescapable  expenses,  meaning  di¬ 
rect  from  indirect  .... 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  would  say 
to  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  could 


measure  the  indirect  energy  of  man¬ 
agement  in  each  department  in  the 
store  and  that  departmental  net 
profit  or  net  loss  really  means 
something.” 

To  illustrate  his  point.  Mr.  Clark 
pictured  two  departments  each  do¬ 
ing  $1C)0.(X)0  annually  in  a  given 
year  and  each  being  charged  an 
equal  amount  for  certain  indirect 
expenses.  In  the  next  year,  the  one 
department  slips  and  despite  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  the  store 
heads,  despite  general  management 
giving  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  declining  volume,  total  sales 
are  only  $50,000.  The  other  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  succeeds  in  rolling 
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DKPARTMENT  B  OPERATING  STATEMENT 

Present  Form  %  to 

Sales 

SALKS  . $58,849 

I.e.'S  Keturns  .  12,346 

XKT  SALES  . $4t),503  $46,503  100.0 

Kctiiil  Reductions 

Mark  Downs  . $  2,106 

Shortages  .  478 

Emi)loyces’  Diset  . . .  699  3.283 

Original  Retail  of  Sales  . $49,786 

Cost  Inventory  1st  of  I'eriod .  5,957 

I’urchases  (including 

Transportation)  .  28,746 

Less  Discount  Earned..  852  27,894 

Work  R(K)m  .  279 

$34,130 

Cost  Inventory  End  of  Period _  6,469 

Cost  of  Sales  .  27,661  59.5 

(iross  Mdse.  Margin  .  $18,842  40.5 

Expense 

.Administration  . $  2,291 

Occupancy  .  8,181 

Publicity  .  3,084 

Buying  .  1,775 

Selling  . $  4,662 

Selling  Delivery  .  1,882  6,544 

Total  Expense  .  $21,875  47.0 

Xet  Loss  .  ($3,033)  (6.5) 

Purchase  Mark-L'p  ...42.5 
Maintained  Mark-Up.  .38.7 


DEPARTMENT  B  OPERATING  STATEMENT 

Contribution  Plan  %  to 

Sales 

SALES  . $58,849 

Less  Returns  .  12,346 

XET  S.ALES  . $46,503  $46,503  100.0 

Retail  Reductions 

Mark  Downs  . $  2,106 

Shortages  .  478 

Employees’  Diset  . . .  699  3,283 

Original  Retail  of  Sales  . $49,7^ 

Cost  Inventory  1st  of  Period .  5,957 

Purchases  (including 

T  ransportation )  .  28,746 

Less  Disctmnt  Earned..  852  27,894 

Work  R(X)m  .  279 

$34,130 

Cost  Inventory  End  of  Period -  6,469 

Cost  of  Sales  .  27,661  59.5 

Gross  Mdse.  Margin  .  $18,842  40.5 

Department  Operating  Cost 

•Administration  . $  544 

Occupancy  .  114 

Publicity  .  2,772 

Buying  .  797 

Selling  . $  3.872 

Selling  Delivery  .  1,882  5,754 

Total  Dept.  Operating  Cost  .  $  9,981  21.5 

Dept.  Contribution  .  $  8,861  19.0 

Management  Cost 

Rent  Not  Charged  _ $  7,573 

Indirect  Not  Charged..  4,321 

$11,894 

Depts.  .-1  and  B  Combined 

Sales 

A  . $18,367  %  28.4 

B  . 46,503  %  71.6 

$64,870  %100.0 

Indirect  F..vpense — Present  Method 

A  . $  1,706  %  28.4 

B  . $  4.321  %  71.6 


uj)  a  volume  of  $150, (XX),  with 
very  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  over  the  department  manager. 
"What  results?”  asks  Air.  Clark. 
"The  latter  department  is  charged 
with  three  times  the  amount  of 
management  cost  that  was  charged 
to  the  department  which  consumed 
so  much  management  effort.” 

^  hat  It  Intends  to  Accomplish 

The  contribution  plan,  its  pro- 
jionents  say,  spotlights  management 
e.xpenses  —  management  mistakes, 
too,  which  now  are  concealed 
through  distribution  of  all  expenses 
to  departments.  Mr.  Clark  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  clear  illustration  of 


how  management  mistakes  some¬ 
times  hurt  the  department  manager. 
The  example  relates  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  who  has  done  a  fine 
job  and  as  a  l)onus,  receives  a  check 
for  $750  from  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  his 
share  of  the  net  profits  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  together  with  this  speech  : 

“Fm  proud  of  your  perform¬ 
ance.  We’ll  be  in  the  new  building 
soon  and  you'll  have  more  than 
twice  your  present  space.  I  look 
forward  to  handing  you  a  year 
from  now  a  check  for  at  least  $1500 
or  $2500,  your  share  of  your  de¬ 
partment’s  net  profits.” 

Actually  what  occurred  was  that 


the  department  manager  received 
a  check  for  $3.50  despite  a  splendid 
increase  in  sales  and  a  thoroughly 
good  merchandising  job. 

Management  Responsible 

“You  see”,  said  Mr.  Clark,  “the 
new  store  not  only  increased  the 
buyer’s  rent  but  cost  him  so  much 
more  in  indirect  expense  that  there 
was  hardly  any  profit  left  to  share.” 

“My  thought,”  continued  the  dean 
of  controllers,  “is  that  there  must  be 
some  way  to  measure  the  value  of 
a  department  other  than  by  the  last 
line  of  an  operating  statement 
which  includes  certain  charges  based 
on  pro-rata  sales.  (Cont.  on  Pg.  14) 
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“In  the  Contribution  Plan,  I  do 
not  use  the  term  ‘expense.’  I  have 
what  I  call  ‘department  operating 
cost’  and  ‘management  cost’.  There 
are  certain  expenses  which  I  have 
termed  department  costs,  which 
come  into  l)eing  with  the  department 
and  cease  with  the  department’s  ter¬ 
mination.  There  are  other  costs 
over  which  the  department  has  no 
control — the  buyer  can’t  affect  them 
in  any  way.’’ 

Attention  was  directed  to  certain 
departmental  operating  statements 
which  were  distributed  and  which, 
but  for  certain  changes  to  conceal 
the  departments’  identities  but  which 
did  not  destroy  ratios,  were  state¬ 
ments  of  actual  departments.  Mr. 
Clark  pointed  out  that  one  depart¬ 
ment  w'hich  incurred  a  net  loss  of 
$3,000  under  the  present  system  as 
compared  to  another  department 
earning  $1,800,  actually  contributed 
$3,t)00  more  to  tbe  general  or  mana¬ 
gerial  expenses  than  did  the  profit¬ 
able  dejiartment. 

Another  interesting  statement  was 
this ;  “I  don’t  ask  you  to  agree  with 
me  now.  but  I  do  ask  that  yon  do 
not  reject  the  idea  simply  because 
it  is  new.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
isn’t  new’.  Those  of  us  w'ho  have 
been  in  the  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  long  enough  can  remember 
w’hen  a  statement  of  this  kind  (con¬ 
tribution)  was  the  common  thing; 
there  w’as  no  fine  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  of  expense.” 

Allocation  of  Rent 

Speaking  of  rent  as  a  management 
cost  or  inescapable  expense,  Mr. 
Clark’s  ideas  are  difficult  to  chal¬ 
lenge.  “Your  store  is  not  an  accord¬ 
ion  which  you  can  pull  out  when 
you  need  more  space  and  ]>ush  to¬ 
gether  when  you  need  less.  Your 
rent  doesn’t  vary  except  in  such 
cases  in  w’hich  you  can  convince 
your  landlord  that  he  ought  to  re¬ 
duce  it.  Rent  is  a  management  prob¬ 
lem.  The  allocation  of  rent  to  a  de¬ 
partment  is  a  management  problem 
— yet  what  does  management,  what 
do  controllers  know  alxiut  rent  ris- 
tribution  ?  Absolutely  nothing. 

“Hudson’s  has  one  building  w’hich 
has  24  stories  above  the  street  and 
4  below.  If  you  ask  any  ten  men  to 
determine  independently  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  rent  chargeable  to 
any  one  floor,  I  doubt  that  any  two 
of  these  men  will  agree. 

“I  challenge  any  one  here  to  say 
that  there  has  always  been  complete 
agreement  in  his  store  on  the  matter 
of  floor  rents.  That  is  why  I  say 
we  should  keep  out  of  tbe  picture 


of  departmental  operation  the  item 
of  rent.” 

Marshall  Field  Operation 
E.  L.  Olrich  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co,,  now  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  is  studying  the 
Contribution  Plan,  was  called  uix)n 
to  supplement  Mr,  Clark’s  remarks. 
In  part  Mr.  Olrich  said  that  Field’s 
had  been  using  for  two  years  a  plan 
of  departmental  accounting  similar 
to  that  which  Mr.  Clark  suggested. 


E.  L.  Olrich 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Olrich  sat  down  to  compare  notes. 
They  examined  the  Profit  &  Loss 
sheets  of  two  departments,  one  of 
which  had  incurred  a  loss  in  both 
stores  and  the  other,  as  it  happened, 
had  earned  a  net  profit  in  both 
stores,  using  the  old  basis  of 
analysis. 

'rbe  Hudson  figures  were  then 
set  up  on  the  contribution  basis 
and  both  departments  contributed 
equally  to  the  general  management 
expense.  Then  Field’s  figures  w’ere 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  show¬ 
ing  also  that  tbe  losing  department 
contributed  just  as  much  as  tbe 
])rofitable  department. 

“Field’s  believes”,  said  Mr. 
Olrich.  “that  the  net  profit  basis  of 
calculating  department  results  only 
leads  to  false  conclusions.  We  have 
not  made  a  prorated  departmental 
statement  since  1933.  We  have  few’ 
if  any  controversies  w’ith  our  de¬ 
partment  managers  concerning  the 
results  of  their  departments. 

“I  can  explain  to  you  briefly  tbe 
departmental  statement  given  to  our 
executives  every  six  months  and 
cumulative  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  show’  gross  sales,  less  returns, 
resulting  in  net  sales.  Total  cost  of 


sales  is  broken  down  into  two  items, 
cost  of  sales  and  inventory  short¬ 
ages.  We  believe  the  buyers  are 
•mainly  responsible  for  inventory 
shortages,  so  we  show  the  item  sepa¬ 
rately  to  call  it  forcibly  to  their 
attention.  After  crediting  cash  dis¬ 
count  and  anything  charged  where 
we  have  loaded,  we  show  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  Following  this,  there  are  the 
operating  costs.  This  includes  labor 
of  buyer  and  assistants,  the  cost  of 
the  selling  section,  share  of  general 
selling  (where  employees  serve  more 
than  one  department),  buyers’  cleri¬ 
cals  and  departmental  stock  help. 
We  follow  with  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  including  indirect  advertising, 
which  is  newspaper  or  shopping 
news  or  any  advertising  tbe  buyer 
has  agreed  to  accept.  Next  there  is 
advertising  labor,  which  is  an  equit¬ 
able  distrii)ution  of  the  advertising 
department  costs  as  a  workroom. 
Then  there  is  interior  display  con¬ 
tracted  for  any  window  display. 

“You  may  argue  against  window 
disjday  because  it  contains  a  rent 
charge  for  the  windows.  Each 
window  of  our  store  has  a  definite 
daily  charge  which  the  buyer  ac¬ 
cepts  and  knows  when  he  asks  for 
a  window.  He  thus  knows  that  the 
window  cost  is  part  of  his  publicity 
cost. 

“Following  this  we  have  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing,  mostly  labor,  and 
delivery  charge.  The  delivery  charge 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  units  or 
])ackages.  Warehouse  cost  is  charg¬ 
ed  against  certain  departments 
which  find  it  necessary  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  house  their 
large  ]nircbases  made  in  advance. 
W’e  also  charge  taxes  based  on 
stock,  in.surance,  and  occupational 
or  sales  ta.x.  The  last  charge  is  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  comprising  travel,  sta¬ 
tionery,  office  supplies.  Deducting 
operating  costs  from  gross  margin 
leaves  the  contribution.” 

What  Members  Think 

In  the  general  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  S.  B.  Walker  of  The 
Wm.  H.  Block  Co..  Indianapolis, 
and  Mr.  .\.  H.  Kindler  of  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Co..  Youngstown,  re¬ 
marked  that  they  had  been  using  the 
contribution  plan  in  effect  for  some 
time.  !Mr.  Brohm,  of  Wieboldt’s, 
said  they  analyze  departments  along 
similar  lines  when  tbe  ([uestion  of 
leasing  a  department  to  an  outsider 
arises. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  difference 
of  ojMnion  between  Mr.  Clark  and 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Supreme  Court  on  Restraint 

of  Trade 

Legal  Aspect  of  Voluntary  Codes 
and  Fair  Trade  Agreements 


WHEN  the  Conj^ress  passed 
the  resolution  extending  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  until  April  1,  1936,  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  elimination  of  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  Title  I  of  such  Act, 
which  delegated  to  the  President 
the  power  to  approve  or  prescribe 
co<les  of  fair  competition  and  pro- 
vifled  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 
There  then  remained  in  the  Act, 
section  4  (a),  which  authorized  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  and  to  approve  voluntary 
agreements  between  and  among 
])ersons  engaged  in  a  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry,  if,  in  his  judgment,  such 
agreements  would  aid  in  effectu¬ 
ating  the  i)olicy  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  with  respect 
to  transactions  in  or  affecting  in¬ 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce,  but 
restricting  such  agreements  to  pro¬ 
visions  which  would  make  effective 
section  7  (a)  including  minimum 
wages,  maximum  hours,  and  pro¬ 
hibition  of  child  labor  and  fair  prac¬ 
tice  prolusions  ivhich  icould  con¬ 
form  to  existing  laws,  including  the 
/Inti-Trust  Laws  and  the  federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  In  other 
words,  it  restored  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws  of  the  United  States  to  full 
force  and  effect  so  that  anv  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  approved  by  the 
President  would  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  those 
laws. 

Existing  Voluntary  Agreements 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  dis¬ 
position  on  the  jiart  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  and  what  remains  of  the 
N.R.A..  to  approve  any  voluntary 
agreements  under  section  5  fa)  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  and  all  such  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  referred  to  the 
Trade  Practice  Conference  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  action. 


BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 

The  jjower  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  approve  trade  prac¬ 
tices  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws  and  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  itself, 
hut  the  vital  questions  which  are 
being  considered  are: 

1.  Just  what  is  this  limitation? 

2.  How  far  will  the  Commission 

go? 

It  is  (juite  apparent  that  the  great 
concern  of  the  majority  of  indus¬ 
tries  is  with  reference  to  open  price 
filing  associations.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  and 
desire  to  approve  open  price  filing 
associations  will  l)e  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  will  have 
to  decide. 

Trade  Coiiiinission  Authority 

It  will  probably  l)e  a  great  sur- 
l)rise  to  many  to  know  that  prior 
to  the  N.I.R.A.  approximately  150 
industries  had  adopted  codes  of 
fair  competition  at  trade  practice 
conferences  held  under  the  aus- 
l)ices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  and  that  these  rules  are 
now  in  effect,  so  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  not  embark¬ 
ing  on  any  new'  enterprise  in  its 
present  activities.  In  fact  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  when  the  Commission 
w’as  established  in  1914,  undoubt¬ 
edly  expected  the  Commission  to 
develop  a  very  important  place  in 
trade  and  industry  insofar  as  reg¬ 
ulating  unfair  trade  practices  was 
concerned. 

The  procedure  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  and  has  been 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  the  interest 
of  the  public,  that  the  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  competition  and  that  each 


competitor  is  entitled  to  fair  com¬ 
petition. 

The  commission  has  divided  the 
rules  as  approved  through  confer¬ 
ences  into  two  groups.  (Irouj)  One 
sets  forth  the  expressed  rules  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition, 
while  Group  Tw(j  condemns  any 
abuses  and  unethical  and  wasteful 
practices. 

.\s  an  example  of  the  character  of 
rules  of  fair  comj)etition  which  up 
to  the  ]iresent  time  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  seen  fit  to  approve, 
possibly  the  one  of  most  interest 
to  retailers  is  that  approved  for  the 
w'holesale  drug  industry  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1934,  This  is  likewise  the 
last  set  of  rules  approved.  The 
W’holesale  drug  indu.stry  afqflied  to 
the  Federal  'I'rade  Commission 
after  withdrawing  their  proposed 
N.R.A.  code  because  the  industry 
was  unable  to  agree  with  the 
N.  R.  on  the  lal)or  provisions  of 
their  code. 

Group  One  Rules  are  those  rules 
which  the  Commission  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  by  a  “cease  and 
desist’’  order,  while  Grouj)  Two 
Rules  are  in  the  nature  merely  of 
recommendations. 

Wholesale  Drug  Industry 
GROUP  I 

Rule  1. 

The  making  or  publishing  of 
any  false,  untrue,  or  deceptive 
statement  by  way  of  advertise¬ 
ment  or  otherwise  concerning 
the  merchandise  handled  by  the 
Industry,  having  the  tendency 
and  capacity  to  mislead  or  de¬ 
ceive  purchasers  or  prospective 
purchasers,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Rule  2. 

Defamation  of  competitors  by 
falsely  imputing  to  them  dis¬ 
honorable  conduct,  inability  to 
perform  contracts,  or  other 
false  representations,  or  the 
false  disparagement  of  the  grade 
or  quality  of  the  goods  sold, 
with  the  tendency  to  mislead  or 
deceive  purcha.sers  or  prospec- 
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tive  purchasers,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  3. 

Tile  selling  of  goods  below 
cost  with  the  intent  and  with 
the  effect  of  injuring  a  com¬ 
petitor,  and  where  the  effect 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  to  unreasonably 
restrain  trade,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Rule  4. 

Price  discrimination  as  be¬ 
tween  purchasers  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  whether  in  the  form  of 
discounts,  services,  or  other¬ 
wise,  contrary  to  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  .\ct,  is  an  unfair 
trade  jiractice. 

Rule  5. 

The  granting  of  special  or 
secret  remuneration  in  one  form 
or  another  to  employees  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  prospective  custom¬ 
ers,  or  to  employees  of  comjieti- 
toPs  customers  or  prospective 
customers,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  employer,  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  purchase  of  industry 
products  from  the  maker  or  giv¬ 
er  of  such  secret  remuneration, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  6. 

The  secret  payments  or  al¬ 
lowance  of  rebates,  refunds, 
commissions,  or  unearned  dis¬ 
counts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  or  secretly 
extending  to  certain  purchasers 
special  services  or  privileges  not 
extended  to  all  purchasers  un¬ 
der  like  terms  and  conditions, 
with  the  intent  and  with  the 
effect  of  injuring  competitors, 
and  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
substantially  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
or  to  unreasonably  restrain 
trade,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  7. 

The  distribution  of  trade- 
marked  merchandise,  which 
merchandise  or  the  containers 
thereof  have  been  altered  in  a 
manner  to  deceive  purchasers 
or  public  health  authorities,  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  8. 

The  acceptance  of  orders  by 
wholesalers  for  large  quantities 
of  merchandise  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  small  deliveries  at  quantity 
prices  to  favored  purchasers, 
with  the  effect  of  discriminating 
unlawfully  between  different 
customers  of  the  same  class,  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  9. 

For  any  member  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  to  hold  himself  or  itself 
out  to  the  public  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  druggist  when  such  is  not 
the  fact,  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  to  misrepresent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  business,  with  the 
tendency  and  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  deceive,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  10. 

The  imitation  of  the  trade 


marks,  trade  names,  slogans,  or 
other  marks  of  identification 
of  comjietitors,  having  the  tend¬ 
ency  and  capacity  to  mislead  or 
deceive  purchasers  or  prospec¬ 
tive  i)urchasers,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  11. 

Offering  for  sale  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  price  reduced  from  a 
marked-up  or  fictitious  price, 
with  the  tendency  and  capa¬ 
city  to  mislead  or  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers  or  prospective  purchas¬ 
ers,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  12. 

The  circulation  of  threats  of 
suit  for  infringement  of  patent 
or  trade  mark  among  custom¬ 
ers  of  competitors,  not  made 
in  good  faith  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  with  the  effect  of  har¬ 
assing  and  intimidating  custom¬ 
ers,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  13. 

The  substitution  of  any  drug 
product  or  allied  products  such 
as  cosmetics  aiul  supplies  for 
other  products  ordered,  without 
jKjrmission,  having  the  tend¬ 
ency  and  capacity  to  mislead  or 
deceive  purchasers  or  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers,  is  a  practice 
dangerous  to  the  public  health 
and  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  14. 

I’ublishino:  and  circulating 

false  and  misleading  price  lists, 
having  the  tendency  and  capa¬ 
city  to  mislead  purchasers  or 
prospective  purchasers,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  15. 

The  practice  of  certain  whole¬ 
sale  druggists  of  shipping  and 
selling  certain  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  into  the  marketing  ter¬ 
ritories  of  competitors  below 
cost,  where  the  effect  may  be 
to  greatly  injure  competitors,  to 
substantially  lessen  competition, 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  16. 

Secretly  granting  free  truck¬ 
ing  or  transportation  charges 
(not  within  city  limits)  to  cer¬ 
tain  favored  customers,  and  not 
allowing  same  to  all  customers 
under  like  terms  and  conditions, 
where  the  effect  may  be  to  sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or 
to  unreasonably  restrain  trade, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  17. 

To  represent  certain  prices 
and  terms  as  “special"  when 
they  are  in  fact  regular  prices 
and  regular  terms,  with  the 
tendency  and  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  deceive  purchasers,  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  18. 

The  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
by  a  wholesaler  of  any  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  product  or  trade- 
marked  item  of  the  Drug  In¬ 
dustry,  the  prices  of  which  are 
known  to  the  purchasing  pub¬ 


lic.  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
under  a  misrepresentation  as  to 
his  ability  to  sell  said  goods  at 
said  recluced  prices,  and  also 
when  the  quantity  of  said  goods 
is  entirely  inadeipiate  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  reasonable  trade  of  the 
said  wholesaler,  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  and  the  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  deceive  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 

Rule  19. 

The  granting  of  unreasonable 
discounts  or  terms  of  sale  to 
some  buyers  and  not  to  others, 
where  such  favoritism  amounts 
to  or  effects  an  unlawful  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 

Rule  20. 

The  practice  of  coercing  the 
purchase  of  several  or  a  gnmp 
of  products  as  a  condition  to 
the  purchase  of  one  or  more 
products  under  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  .seller  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  21. 

The  interference  with  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  right  to  purchase  his 
products  and  supplies  from 
whomsoever  he  chooses,  or  to 
sell  the  same  to  whomsoever 
he  chooses,  or  to  engage  in  any 
monopolistic  practices  whatso¬ 
ever  through  combination, 
conspiracy,  coercion,  boycott, 
threats,  or  any  other  unlawful 
means,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

A  Committee  on  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  is  hereby  created  bv  the 
Industry  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Trade  (Commission  and 
to  perform  such  acts  as  may  be 
proper  to  put  these  rules  into 
effect. 

GROUP  II 

Rule  A. 

The  abuse  or  misuse  of  the 
practice  of  shipping  goods  on 
consignment  is  condemned  by 
the  Industry. 

Rule  B. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  that  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  costs  is  indispensable 
to  intelligent  and  fair  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  adoption 
of  accurate  and  standard  meth¬ 
ods  of  cost  finding  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Industry. 

Rule  C. 

Purchasing  merchandise  and 
then  without  good  reason  re¬ 
turning  same  to  seller  creates 
waste  and  loss,  increases  the 
cost  of  doing  business  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  Industry 
and  the  public,  and  is  condem¬ 
ned  by  the  Industry. 

Rule  D. 

Withholding  from  or  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  invoice,  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing,  or  other  document  of  title, 
statements  which  make  the  in¬ 
voice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other 
document  of  title  a  false  re¬ 
cord,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the 
transaction  represented  on  the 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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How  Does  a  Good  Saleswoman  Sell? 


BY  MARY  CURTIS 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 


III  a  talk  given  at  the  recent  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  Miss  Betty  Berke- 
bilc,  assistant  personnel  manager  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  article  on  salesnutnship 
uritten  and  submitted  voluntarily 
by  Miss  Mary  Curtis,  a  sales7i-oman 
in  Hudsons  house-furnishing  de¬ 
partment.  The  general  superintend¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Walker  T.  IVright,  found 
the  presentation  so  practical,  inter¬ 
esting  and  sound  that  he  had  the 
article  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  entire  selling  force  ivith  an  in¬ 
troduction  over  his  signature,  read¬ 
ing  as  folloTi's : 

‘‘The  follo7i'ing  is  a  letter 
‘ioritten  by  one  of  the  sales- 
ti'omen  of  this  store.  It  n\is 
sent  in  zeithout  any  prompting 
from  anyone  and  is  reproduced 
zi'ithout  change  in  any  zvay.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  e.v- 
po.zitions  of  good  salesnuinship 
that  zeas  ever  zvritten.  The 
zvriter  commends  it  to  you  for 
your  careful  consideration.” 

This  story  of  successful  selling 
zeill  be  read  zvith  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  all  ZL’ho  are  interested 
in  salesmanship  and  in  the  human 
aspects  of  the  salespe'rson’s  job. 
Like  most  things  that  are  zvell  ami 
sincerely  done,  it  sounds  easy  and  it 
is — if  one  cares  for  his  fcllozo-be- 
ings  and  zi’i.zhes  genuinely  to  help 
them. 

WHEN  I  found  out  about  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  was  really 
when  I  started  to  get  a  kick 
out  of  selling.  Up  to  that  time  it 
was  merely  giving  the  customers 
what  they  asked  for. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  used 
suggestion  selling  to  a  customer.  She 
had  already  purcliased  several  items, 
so  acting  actually  scared.  I  picked  up 
an  article  that  I  thought  was  very 
practical  for  the  home  and  started 
out  very  quietly  to  tell  her  all  about 
it.  Hy  the  time  I  had  finished  I 
had  become  so  enthused  over  the 
item,  that  when  she  spoke  un  and 
told  me  to  send  it  out  with  her 
order  I  could  hardly  speak  for  a 


moment  or  two.  Why  it  really 
wasn’t  hard  at  all,  just  lots  of  fun. 

I  carted  that  particular  piece  of 
merchandise  everywhere  I  went 
that  day  and  I  told  every  customer 
1  had  all  about  it.  I  kept  track  of 
my  customers  and  at  the  eiifl  of  the 
day  I  had  averaged  one  out  of  three. 
One  sale  out  of  every  three  pres¬ 
entations  of  that  article!  Well,  was 
I  thrilled?  The  item  was  a  black 
bottom  aluminum  saucepan.  I  had 
even  talked  myself  into  buying  one. 

h?ach  day  after  that  I  picked  out 
one  item  that  a])pealed  to  me  and 
used  it  as  my  top  suggestion.  It 
turned  out  to  be  very  interesting. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  ever  sug¬ 
gest  more  than  one  item,  es])ecially 
when  the  customer  is  not  in  the 
mood  to  buy. 

.After  suggesting  to  a  customer 
who  is  not  in  the  mood  to  buy,  I 
find  that  if  you  forget  selling  en¬ 
tirely  and  visit  with  them  a  few 
minutes  (picking  out  a  subject, 
of  course,  that  will  take  you  right 
back  to  your  department)  for  in¬ 
stance,  spring  house-cleaning  for 
Department  670,  winter  card  part¬ 
ies,  summer  canning,  then  in  a  real 
chummy  manner  you  can  tell  them 
about  some  new  easy  way  we  have 
tor  cleaning  rugs  or  windows,  about 
our  lovely  new  designs  in  oven 
wear,  or  perhajis  about  the  gadget 
counter.  If  you  pick  out  your  fav¬ 
orite  reci])e  for  canning,  well,  you 
just  can’t  miss;  she  gets  the  bug 
for  canning  right  there  and  then. 

Remember,  you  are  not  asking  her 
to  buy  anything.  Instead  she  is  tell¬ 
ing  you  how  lovely  that  casserole 
would  be  as  a  bridge  prize,  or  how 
she  could  use  that  new  rug  cleaner 
and  save  time,  labor,  her  hands  and 
money. 

This  visit  may  take  a  little  time 
but  it  is  worth  it. 

If  I  get  a  real  tired  customer,  I 
usually  try  to  make  her  comfortable 
for  a  few  minutes  before  I  even 
ask  her  what  she  w’ants.  She  can’t 
buy  right  if  she  is  tired  out  shop¬ 
ping,  so  by  letting  her  relax  for  a 
while  it  is  much  easier  to  take  care 
of  her.  In  our  department  we  usu¬ 


Mary  Curtis 


ally  have  coffee  so  I  try  to  get  over 
near  the  demonstration.  After  hav¬ 
ing  even  the  small  sample  of  coffee, 
the  customer  feels  revived.  Of 
course  we  can’t  serve  coffee  to  all 
our  customers,  but  when  they  are 
along  in  years  it  sure  does  wonders 
for  your  salesbook. 

Speaking  of  elderly  customers,  I 
remember  one  lovely  old  lady  I  had. 
She  was  carrying  on  umbrella,  with 
a  coat  thrown  over  her  arm,  and 
she  look  exhausted.  She  had  her  list 
of  purchases  and  she  told  me  she 
just  had  to  buy  that  day.  She  was 
shopping  for  her  daughter.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  facing  the  refrigerators 
and  saw  that  Vivette,  the  Detroit 
Times  Cooking  Expert,  had  just 
started  her  cooking  class.  Xow  it 
so  happens  that  I  never  miss  Vi- 
vette’s  column  in  the  Times.  She  is 
not  only  a  wonderful  cook  but  also 
very  witty  and  entertaining.  I  told 
my  customer  all  alx)ut  her  and  asked 
if  she  wouldn’t  like  to  listen  to  her 
for  a  while.  She  said  she  would,  so 
I  took  her  over  and  arranged  to  get 
her  a  good  seat  and  before  leaving 
I  gave  her  my  name  and  number. 

Well,  when  she  finally  came  back 
to  the  department  she  was  complete¬ 
ly  rested  and  l)esides  buying  what 
was  on  her  list,  she  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  items  that  Vivette  had  used 
during  her  lesson  and  lecture.  I 
still  have  this  lady  for  a  customer 
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Personnel 


and  if  she  comes  in  and  finds  me 
busy  she  will  find  a  chair  and  wait 
for  me. 

As  each  day  passes,  most  of  our 
salespeople  must  realize  the  confi¬ 
dence  most  people  have  in  this  won¬ 
derful  store  of  ours.  To  a  large 
part  of  them,  it  doesn’t  matter  what 
they  want,  they  feel  that  we  have  it 
or  can  get  it  for  them.  I  remember 
this  incident.  It  happened  in  the 
paper  goods  department.  lady 
came  in  who  spoke  very  broken 


English.  Several  of  the  girls  and 
also  the  floorman  were  trying  to 
make  out  what  she  wanted.  We 
felt  it  was  something  in  paj)er  g(X)ds 
l)ecause  she  wouldn’t  move  from 
that  counter.  She  kept  repeating 
something  that  sounded  like  this, 
“Me  vant  some  tink,  you  know, 
paper  so  no  can  pick.’’  She  knew 
Init  Ti'c  didn’t.  .Someone  suggested 
tooth  picks.  We  showed  them  to 
her  but  she  said,  “No.”  Finally, 
after  I  had  talked  to  her  a  while 


and  made  all  kinds  of  signs,  etc., 
she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  eyes, 
and  it  came  to  me  that  what  she 
wanted  was  window  paper  for  the 
bathroom. 

Well,  we  both  took  a  long  sigh 
and  laughed.  That  was  one  time  I 
didn’t  suggest  anything  else,  but  we 
hadn’t  failed  that  customer.  When 
she  was  leaving  she  said,  “Me  know 
I  get.  great  store,  me  like,  me  come 
back.”  But  what  she  really  meant 
tt)  say  was  that  she  knew  she  could 
get  what  she  w'anted  at  Hudson’s 
and  she  was  pleased  because  we  had 
really  tried  hard  to  help  her.  How 
glad  I  was  that  we  hadn’t  failed  her ! 

Suiting  Manner  to  Customer 

This  may  sound  funny  but  from 
my  e.xperience  I  have  found  that 
you  have  to  even  use  a  different 
smile  for  different  customers.  To 
one  who  feels  real  good  and  happy 
you  can  smile  broadly,  but  to  one 
who  is  tired  and  looks  as  if  her 
feet  were  hurting  her.  you  must 
offer  a  sympathetic  sort  of  smile. 
By  doing  this  you  show  the  custom¬ 
er  that  you  realize  how  tired  she 
must  be,  and  that  you  are  an.xious 
to  helj)  her.  And  in  most  cases  you 
find  she  will  let  yon  helji  her  and 
will  leave  feeling  thankful  that 
someone  ai>preciateil  how  badlv  she 
felt. 

\\  hen  a  customer  in([uires  as  to 
where  an  item  is,  I  always  take  her 
to  the  item  rather  than  send  her 
if  it  is  possible.  I  have  often  ob¬ 
tained  a  nice  order  by  doing  this. 
If  allowed  to  roam  around  alone,  a 
customer  may  get  near  an  elevator 
and  decide  to  leave  the  floor. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is 
this.  If  while  you  have  a  customer 
on  the  floor,  you  are  called  to  the 
phone  and  find  that  you  have  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  place  a  phone 
order,  excuse  yourself  long  enough 
to  go  back  to  your  floor  customer 
and  make  her  comfortable  while 
she  waits  for  you.  After  taking  a 
phone  order  once  without  doing 
this,  I  came  back  to  find  my  floor 
customer  gone.  A  few  minutes  of 
waiting  seems  like  hours  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

A  good  thing  to  remember  is  this. 
A  salesperson  is  one  who  sells  some¬ 
thing.  A  good  salesperson  is  one 
who  sells  a  customer  more  than  she 
intended  to  buy  and  sends  her 
away  feeling  that  that  salesperson 
and  that  store  have  done  her  a  ser¬ 
vice.  This  method  builds  a  clientele 
for  the  salesperson  and  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  store. 


Arnold  Constable  Fur  Salon 


THE  FUR  DEPARTMENT  of  Arnold 
Constable  &  Company,  New  York,  moved 
into  new  quarters  the  first  of  August,  where 
it  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  sixth  floor — 
three  times  as  much  space  as  formerly.  The 
floor  has  been  newly  decorated  in  cool  tones 
of  gray  and  white.  The  walls  are  oyster 
white,  trimmed  in  shades  of  gray  and  the  rugs 
are  soft  taupe  and  striking  dubonnet. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the 
little  salon  especially  recessed  and  appointed 
for  the  showing  of  the  higher  priced  furs. 
The  department  is  in  charge  of  Harry  Binn, 
fur  merchandise  manager. 
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The  Accessory  Situation  for  Fall 

BY  VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY 

Divisional  Merrhainlise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 


PRKPARATIOX  tor  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  merchandise 
for  a  new  season  is  alw’ays  very 
interesting.  Because  of  the  fashion 
trends  and  the  outlook  for  better 
business  this  fall  it  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  ever. 

Jewelry  and  Neckwear 

The  fall  outlook  for  jewelry  is 
l)etter  than  it  has  been  for  some 
few  years.  Judging  by  showroom  ac¬ 
tivity  larger  orders  are  being  placed 
for  jewelry  than  have  lx*en  placed 
for  some  time.  The  Renaissance 
fashion  in  dresses  should  be  very 
helpful  t(»  the  jewelry  business.  On 
the  contrary  it  may  be  harmful  to 
the  neckwear  business.  Unless  there 
is  some  change  in  fashion  the  neck¬ 
wear  business,  that  is  the  collar  and 
cuff  business,  may  last  for  a  very 
short  time  this  coming  season.  The 
usual  demand  for  new  neckwear  to 
dress  up  old  dresses  should  start  in 
.August.  The  jewelry  manufactur¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  grasping  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  trend  and  are  present¬ 
ing  wide  assortments  of  period 
jewelry.  The  possibilities  for  a 
larger  jewelry  business  would  be 
even  better  if  necklaces  would  come 
into  fashion.  If  there  is  any  loss 
in  sales  in  the  neckwear  department 
in  collar  and  cuff  sets  it  can  be  made 
up  through  the  demand  for  flowers, 
headdresses,  belts  and  scarfs. 

The  demand  for  scarfs  should  be 
tremendous  this  year.  Scarfs  are 
definitely  a  youthful  fashion,  and 
the  average  young  girl  has  many  of 
them  in  her  wardrobe.  There  are 
so  many  different  ways  in  which 
she  wears  a  scarf — with  sweaters, 
with  jackets  of  all  types,  with  sports 
coats,  with  swagger  fur  coats  and 
short  fur  coats,  and  tucked  in  the 
neck  of  shirtwaist  dresses.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  demand  for  belts,  l)oth 
for  daytime  and  evening  wear. 
There  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
belts  to  be  worn  wdth  sweaters,  jer¬ 
sey  blouses  and  sports  jackets. 
Jeweled  belts  will  be  good  for  even¬ 
ing  wear.  Gold  metal  belts  will  be 
good  for  daytime  wear.  Matching 
or  contrasting  of  accessories  is  more 
important  than  ever  before.  The  at- 


VlCTOR  ZiMINSKY 

tractive  little  informal  sports  and 
business  costumes  are  greatly  in 
vogue.  Match  your  jacket  to  your 
hat,  your  skirt  to  your  scarf,  bag 
and  gloves.  If  it’s  a  sweater,  your 
belt  to  your  bag  and  shoes,  the  scarf 
to  be  a  bright  contrast.  .\  little  time 
spent  in  preparing  this  merchandise 
in  the  neckwear  clepartment  and  the 
other  accessory  departments  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  volume. 

Skipping  back  to  jewelry  again, 
the  proper  preparation  for  the  s|X)rts 
type  of  jewelry  for  the  college  girl 
will  result  in  better  business.  The 
liersonality  or  initial  bracelet  and 
the  charm  type  of  bracelet,  also  the 
w’ooden  jewelry  to  wear  with  sweat¬ 
ers,  will  sell  well.  There  is  a  grow’- 
ing  demand  among  school  girls  for 
pearl  jewelrv'  to  wear  w’ith  sweaters. 

Handbags 

The  handbag  situation  is  al.so  an 
interesting  one  for  fall.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  seems  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  fashion  con¬ 
cerning  the  ensemble.  There  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  distinctive  busi¬ 
ness  in  three  groups :  the  dressy 
bag,  the  practical  bag  for  travelling 
and  for  business  and  the  informal 


knock-about  type  of  bag  that  goes 
with  the  sweater  and  skirt  and 
jacket  and  skirt  tyjxi  of  costume 
which  seems  to  l)e  growing  in  favor. 
.\  very  definite  tie-up  among  the 
handbag  dei)artment,  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment  and  the  glove  department 
for  fall  would  produce  very  good  re¬ 
sults,  because  of  the  anticijKited 
vogue  for  brown  suede  shoes.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  is  a  shortage  of  brown 
in  the  bag  stock  in  the  fall  but  this 
year  liberal  preparation  on  this  color 
in  service  suede  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  results.  The  saddlery 
type  of  bag  will  be  a  good  fashion 
to  promote  with  sports  clothes. 

Gloves 

The  glove  picture  was  never  more 
interesting.  The  decided  switch  in 
the  glove  business  from  the  formal 
dressy  type  of  glove  to  the  more  or 
less  informal  type  is  caused  by  the 
growing  demand  for  easy  going, 
easy  to  wear,  informal  sports 
clothes.  Doeskin  gloves  will  be  very 
impcjrtant,  and  pigskin  gloves  in  the 
classic  type  and  the  new  swagger 
type.  The  impetus  gained  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  fabric  business  this  spring 
will  carry  over  into  the  early  fall 
and  August  and  September  should 
see  a  large  fabric  glove  business.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  American  manufactur¬ 
ers’  ability  to  fill  in  the  gap  caused 
by  the  l)oycott  of  German  gloves 
has  developed  into  a  remarkable  in¬ 
dustry.  The  staple  fabric  glove 
which  has  been  so  important  for  so 
many  years  and  made  in  Saxony, 
has  been  replaced  to  a  great  extent, 
first  due  to  the  boycott  and  second¬ 
ly  due  to  the  American  manufactur¬ 
ers’  ability  to  make  a  better  glove. 
The  acceptance  of  the  crocheted  cot¬ 
ton  glove  this  year  to  date  has  add¬ 
ed  more  volume  to  the  glove  busi¬ 
ness.  Great  demand  for  knitwear, 
due  to  outdoor  sports  and  the  knit¬ 
ting  vogue,  has  established  this  glove 
and  there  should  be  a  continued  good 
business  on  it  in  the  heavier  wear 
during  the  coming  season.  Stores 
who  planned  for  this  business  last 
winter  and  this  spring  enjoyed  a 
large  volume  of  business  from  it. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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M^MBCP  ST0Pt5 


Eacn  Oomplete  Building  Represents  500  Member  Stores 


Here  is  a  record  of  steady,  continual  growth 
built  on  unfaltering  service  to  the  department,  dry  goods  and  specialty  stores  of 
America.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  entered  1935,  as  in  every  other 
year  in  its  history,  at  the  highest  point  of  membership  strength  up  to  that  time. 


But  note  the  increase  of  1800  member  stores  from  1930  to  1935 — a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  new  member  stores  entering  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  during  that  period  than  in  any 
other  previous  five  year  period- — and  this  during  the  depression  years  when  many 
other  business  organizations  suffered  severe  reverses. 
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Established  a  Xew  High  in  1935? 


WHY— 


«li»l  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  expand  its  nunierieal  strength — steadily  add  new  stores  to  its  roster 
(luring  these  years,  when  the  trend  for  countless  other  organizations  was  just  the  opposite? 


BECAUSE — 

1.  Depression  or  no  depression,  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  remained  active  and  alert,  strove  continually 
to  serve  its  menihers  better 

2.  In  an  unprecedented  flood  of  national  legislation,  it  vigorously  championed  the  cause  of 
tht*  retailer  and  the  consuming  public 

3.  During  the  N.  R.  A.  its  Retailers'  Protective  Committee  became  the  greatest  single  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  interests  of  retailing  in  preventing  the  approval  of  hundreds  of  restrictive 
and  unsound  code  provisions 

4.  During  the  last  five  years,  members  have  found  greater  need  for  the  services  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Divisions  and  Groups,  and  new  groups  have  been  formed  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  the  Craft 

5.  Its  conventions  during  this  period  have  attained  their  highest  attendance,  and  have  become 
known  to  retailers  everywhere  for  the  practical  value  of  their  discussions 

6.  Although  a  national  organization,  it  has  constantly  lent  its  services  to  retailers  in  their 
opposition  to  harmful  state  legislation 

7.  The  N.  R,  D.  G.  A.  has  followed  a  policy  of  constructive  leadership.  The  soundness  of 
its  views  was  acknowledged  when  many  were  fused  into  the  policy  of  N.  R.  A.  It  was  the 
only  business  organization  to  advance  a  “self -enlightened”  plan  for  economic  security. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  your  National  Association  established  a  new 
high  peak  in  membership  in  1935. 

An  even  greater  membership  will  make  possible  even  greater  benefits;  an  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  service  in  the  future. 

There  are  stores  in  your  community  who  should  be  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Will 
you  contribute  your  personal  efforts  toward  placing  them  on  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  roster? 

Help  make  1935  a  memorable  year  for  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  progress.  Cooperate  now  in  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Membership  Campaign! 

LET'S  KEEP  GOING  LP!  LET'S  KEEP  GROWING! 
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Books 


Nathan  Ohrbach’s  Sound  Advice  to 
Beginners  in  Retailing 


Nathan  M.  Ohrbach 


Those  familiar  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the 
growth  of  Ohrbach’s  will  feel  as 
they  read  “Getting  Ahead  In  Re¬ 
tailing,”  by  Nathan  Ohrbach,  that 
the  author  is  “preaching  what  he 
practiced.” 

Ignoring  completely  the  trend  of 
retailing  northward,  Nathan  Ohr¬ 
bach  something  more  than  twelve 
years  ago,  after  others  had  deserted 
that  section,  selected  Fourteenth 
Street  as  a  location  for  a  popular 
priced  specialty  shop,  contrary  to 
the  then  generally  accepted  belief 
that  to  be  successful  a  retail  store 
must  be  located  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street — Fifty-seventh  Street 
district.  How  successful  Mr.  Ohr¬ 
bach  has  been  in  hel])ing  to  re¬ 
pioneer  the  Fourteenth  Street  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  record.  Most  of 
the  development  of  that  business  in 
twelve  years  from  twenty  thousand 
square  feet  to  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  feet  of  space 
has  been  made  since  1929,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  dealing  exclusively  in  women’s 
ready-to-wear. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  biography  of 
Nathan  Ohrbach  nor  a  eulogy  to  the 
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success  of  his  operation.  It  is  offer¬ 
ed  merely  because  it  seems  to  re¬ 
flect  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Ohrbach’s 
hook  in  which  he  points  out  to  be¬ 
ginners,  that  in  retailing  especially 
success  will  follow  sound  thinking 
even  though  it  sometimes  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  generally  accepted 
practice. 

Directed  to  Beginners 

Written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
“the  salesperson  in  her  relation  to 
the  customer,”  the  hook  deals  in  a 
simple,  frank  way  with  the  every¬ 
day  problems  of  retailing  with  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  those  w’ho  are 
trying  to  get  ahead. 

In  his  chapter  on  “Good  Old 
Human  Nature,”  Mr.  Ohrbach  says : 

“The  beginner  in  retailing 
must  not  only  start  studying 
human  nature  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  walks  into  a  retail 
store  but  he  must  never  stop 
studying  human  nature.  He 
must  guard  against  mental 
hookworm  and  systematitis. 
He  must  never  believe  that  he 
has  human  nature  completely 
catalogued  and  that  he  can 
therefore  go  to  sleep  mentally. 
He  must  never  assume  that 
system  can  take  the  place  of 
knowledge,  properly  applied. 
The  smug  complacency  of 
many  retail  people  in  their 
attitude  toward  customers  is  as 
irritating  as  an  hour  in  a  den¬ 
tist’s  chair. 

“.Another  point — don’t  per¬ 
mit  yourself  to  draw  up  too 
many  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  things  that  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  or  must  not  he  done 
in  this  matter  of  contacts  with 
customers.  I  have  seen  lists  of 
‘don’ts’  prepared  hv  .so-called 
experts  in  human  nature  that 
make  a  contract  bridge  rule 
Iwok  look  like  a  little  package 
insert.  Retailing  is  not  and 
should  not  he  a  business  of 
doubts.  It  is  a  business  based 
on  facts,  correctly  interpreted 
and  applied.” 


In  the  same  chapter  further  on, 
he  says : 

“I  do  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  Monday  cannot  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  the  volume 
of  sales  that  will  he  made  on 
Saturday.  But  I  did  feel,  when 
I  started  Ohrbach’s,  that  sound 
merchandising  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  building  Monday’s 
business.  Therefore,  we  de¬ 
veloped  various  plans  designed 
to  break  dow’ii  this  custom. 
Those  plans  were  successful. 
Our  volume  on  Alonday  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  weekday. 

“We  have  seemingly  flown 
in  the  face  of  public  custom  or 
habit  on  other  occasions  and  in 
other  ways.  The  basic  idea  of 
our  business — a  cash  and  carry 
department  store — was,  in  it¬ 
self,  almost  a  defiance  of  what 
was  generally  understood  to  be 
public  custom.  Most  retailers 
would  not  believe  that  women 
would  buy  dresses,  coats,  suits, 
etc., — in  the  quantities  in  which 
we  jmqKjsed  to  sell  them — 
without  an  alteration  service, 
without  charge  accounts,  etc. 
When  we  announced  that  we 
intended  .selling  women’s  coats, 
on  the  cash  and  carry  plan,  for 
as  high  as  $195,  we  were  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  trade.  It  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  retailers  to  believe 
that  a  woman  would  come  to 
our  store,  pay  $195  in  cash  for 
a  coat,  and  then  go  to  the 
bother  and  trouble  of  taking 
that  coat  home  with  her  and 
having  alterations,  if  any  were 
necessary,  made  at  her  local 
dressmaker’s.  But  women  did 
it  and  do  it.” 

Mr.  Ohrbach  devotes  two  chap¬ 
ters  to  “How  to  Get  A  Job  in  Re¬ 
tailing,”  and  “How  to  Hold  the  Job 
You  Get.”  Simjde  i)rinciples  are 
embraced  in  both  of  these  chapters, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  inter¬ 
est  that  the  beginner  must  take  in  all 
branches  of  retailing.  He  cautions 
the  applicant  against  i)retense  or 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Institutional  Advertising  Again! 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  McLEOD 

Sales  Manager,  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 


AT  THE  CONVENTION,  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the 
Sales  Proniotion  Division,  said  that  this  Summer  will  bring  our 
first  real  test  of  the  importance  of  air-conditioning  as  a  factor 
in  sales  promotion.  He  addeil,  however,  that  it  will  never  serve 
to  cover  up  fundamental  mistakes  in  merchandising. 

If  a  store  has  hoth.  that  is,  air-conditioning  and  effective  mer¬ 
chandising  methods,  what  then?  We  asked  Mr.  McLeod  of 
Filene's  to  present  his  views  on  this  subject. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  prepared  by 
leading  publicity  executives  on  current  problems.  The  next 
article  will  he  furnished  by  Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


William  H.  McLeod 

Yes,  we  know  you  are  sick  of 
the  subject  hut  perhaps  these 
few  words  may  give  an  example 
(even  if  it  be  our  own)  where  a 
program  of  institutional  advertising 
actually  worked. 

The  ])rogram  referred  to  is  our 
current  one  on  air-conditioning. 

The  Filene  air-conditioning  plant 
started  functioning  as  far  back  as 
December.  1934,  when  the  street 
floor  installation  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Gradually  the  other  floors  and 
office  units  were  jnit  in  operation 
until  the  entire  store  was  being 
served  late  in  the  spring. 

During  this  |)eriod  we  had  run 
one  editorial  ad  and  spasmodically 
referred  to  air-conditioning,  and  we 
did  a  poster  and  sign  job,  but  I 
am  frank  to  say  we  did  not  fully 
recognize  its  advertising  possibilities 
until  an  extremely  hot  spell  burst 
upon  us  and  practically  bowled  us 
over.  Frankly,  it  took  this  warm 
weather  to  make  us  realize  what  a 
talking  point  we  had. 

Right  then  and  there  the  dictum 
was  laid  down  that  air-condition¬ 
ing  was  more  important  than  any 
merchandise  we  had  to  advertise  this 
season.  In  that  sentence  there  is  the 
moral  of  this  article.  For  any  insti- 
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tutional  advertising  that  is  worth  its 
salt  must  he  so  much  more  import¬ 
ant  than  a  store’s  day  hy  day  mer¬ 
chandise  offerings  that  the  latter 
must  be  sacrificed  if  necessary  to 
give  the  program  gangway  and  en¬ 
sure  its  predominance. 

Perhaps  we  have  gone  haywire 
on  the  subject  hut  I  don’t  think  so. 
Certainly  our  results  do  not  indicate 
it.  And  it  may  be  interesting,  per¬ 
chance  avluable,  to  run  through  the 
various  arms  of  publicity,  to  see  the 
many  ways  in  which  we  tried  to 
reach  everylK)dy  in  our  trading 
district.  Right  here  we  might  as 
well  add,  that  though  many  of  our 
own  people  think  we  have  overdone 
it,  that  even  though  long  ago  we 
thought  that  every  literate  individual 
herealx)Uts  must  know  of  it.  such 
is  far  from  the  case.  Only  this  noon 
a  young  man  who  seemed  intelligent 
spoke  to  me  of  what  a  fine  place  our 
store  was  to  be  in  on  such  a  hot  day 
and  then  added  “in  the  basement’’. 
(The  basement  has  been  air-condi¬ 
tioned  for  nine  years!)  He  is  prob- 
al)ly  one  of  thousands  who  with  all 
the  publicity  we  can  give  the  fea¬ 
ture.  will  never  know  of  it  until  they 
either  walk  in  or  have  somebody  tell 
them.  And  these  last  two,  in  pass¬ 


ing,  are  probably  the  two  best  pub¬ 
licity  methods  in  the  final  analysis. 

But  here’s  the  program : 

(1)  Posters  and  Sic/ns.  (a)  Signs 
on  the  air-ducts,  when  they  were  be¬ 
ing  constructed:  (b)  during  the 
winter  and  spring  signs  on  every 
floor;  (c)  a  jierfect  barrage  of  post¬ 
ers  on  bulletin  lioards,  above  cases, 
everywhere  we  could  think  of,  all 
following  the  fundamental  of  con¬ 
stant  change  and  running  all  the  way 
from  the  “waterfall”  picture  to  plain 
block  letters. 

(2)  IVindcnvs.  (a)  Signs  in  every 
window,  done  in  sets  and  changed 
about  once  a  week;  (b)  cut  out  let¬ 
ters  at  the  top  of  every  window  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  department  with  air-con¬ 
ditioning.  viz.,  “air  conditioned 
shoe  shop”. 

(3)  Press  Publicity,  (a)  Early,  an 
announcement  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
stallation  :  (b)  later  a  dinner  to  the 
four  interested  engineering  societies 
with  accompanying  publicity. 

(4)  E.rterior.  (a)  Signs  on  the 
moling  tower  on  the  roof  :  (b)  large 
signs  running  around  the  building; 

(c)  signs  on  every  delivery  truck; 

(d)  flags  at  the  corners  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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What  Do  Modern  Stores  Expect  from 
Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising? 

BY  THE  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


THIS  article  continues  the 
discussion  begun  in  The 
Bulletin  last  month  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  s 
sessions  at  the  June  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

Here  is  a  vitally  important 
question.  How  many  publicity 
executives  know  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  them — hnt  stran^^er  yet, 
how  many  store  owners  are  able  to 
tell  them?  Dealinjj  with  intant^ihle 
factors,  advertising^  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  there  are  probably  relatively 
few  retailers  who  have  an  accurate 
knowledjje — or  say  as  ackHpiate  an 
under  standi  njj  of  this  function  as 
of  other  administrative  functions. 

Therefore,  we  (with  the  helpful 
efforts  of  the  Chicaj^o  i)rogram 
committee )  decided  to  f»ive  the 
question  a  sound  airing — and  asked 
four  inqjortant  individuals  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  from  four  different  i^oints  of 
view.  We  asked  an  advertising 
agency  executive,  G.  Lynn  Sumner, 
president  of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
Company,  New  York ;  a  publisher. 
Colonel  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News :  a  store  president,  Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann,  the  Kaufmann  Dept. 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh ;  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager,  Bruce 
MacLeish,  Secretary,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago —  each  to  give 
their  views  on  this  difficult  assign¬ 
ment. 

An  Agency  Executive 

Mr.  Sumner  naturallv  brought  in 
the  seasoned  view])oint  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  when  he  stressed 
the  undenialde  fact  that  more  ideas 
are  needed  in  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion — 

“If  there  is  one  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  which  I  believe  the  retail  store 
might  more  freely  develop,  it  is 
that  which  promotes  ideas  that 
stimulate  desire  to  purchase  rather 
than  simply  the  promotion  of  mer¬ 


chandise  at  a  price.  ( )ne  difference 
between  the  sales  i)rf*motion  work 
of  the  national  advertising  agency 
and  the  ])romotion  dejiartment  of 
many  retail  stores  is  the  degree  of 
long  time  planning.  Because  na¬ 
tional  magazines  close  three  months 
in  advance  we  have  to  write  hot 
weather  copy  by  the  February  fire- 
sitle  and  Christmas  co]n-  in  our 
shirtsleeves  in  .August.  That  has 
its  disadvantages.  But  it  also  has 
its  advantages,  for  seasonal  cam¬ 
paigns  can  he  i)lanned  as  idea  pro¬ 
motions.  Every  detail  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  can  he  ])rojected  and  pre¬ 
pared  for. 

hlea  Promotion  Development 

“It  seems  to  me.”  he  continued, 
“that  the  retail  store  is  rich  with 
.such  opportunities — some  of  which 
are  now  being  capitalized — many  of 
which  are  not.  For  e.xample,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  a  company  which  sells 
not  a  yard  of  fabric  or  a  pattern  or 
a  button  or  a  spool  of  thread  to  de¬ 
velop  an  idea  promotion  this  season 
that  has  brought  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  into  dejiartment 
stores  and  stimulated  piece  goods 
sales  for  hundreds  of  dealers.  This 
was  the  Summer  \\'ardrol)e  Plan  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  .As  you  probably  know. 
Singer  sells  only  sewing  machines, 
and  sells  them  through  1200  of  its 
own  shops  and  6000  house-to-house 
.salesmen. 

“For  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  home  sewing,  promjited  hy 
greater  leisure  in  the  home,  desire 
for  economy,  dissatisfaction  with 
cheap  ready-to-wear,  and  also  as  a 
phase  of  the  cycle  of  interest  in 
knitting,  crocheting,  sewing — all  the 
home  crafts.  Singer  saw  in  this 
situation,  of  course,  an  opportunity 
for  increased  sales  of  machines. 
But  9  out  of  10  homes  have  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  sewing  machine  itself 
is  not  dramatic.  It  is  what  a  modern 
machine  will  do,  the  clothes  it  will 
make,  the  money  it  will  save  that 


lends  itself  to  showmanship  and 
promotion.  How  could  a  whole 
new  interest  he  created  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  home  sewing,  sufficient 
to  prompt  great  numbers  of  people 
to  want  new  and  modern  sewing 
equipment?  The  plan  developed — 
the  idea  promotion — was  ‘a  comj)lete 
Summer  Wardrobe — 9  really  beau¬ 
tiful  dresses  and  a  swagger  coat, 
all  of  which  could  be  made  for  $25.’ 

"This  wardrobe  was  designed  by 
Mary  Brooke  Picken,  a  leading 
fashion  and  sewing  authority :  pat¬ 
terns  were  made  by  five  leading 
])attern  companies  and  put  into 
their  regular  lines;  and  ajjpropriate 
materials  in  a  range  of  four  colors 
were  chosen  from  the  lines  of  six 
leading  fabric  manufacturers  with 
nationally  known  brands.  Then  a 
book  was  prejiared  in  four  colors 
illustrating  the  ten  garments  through 
both  drawings  and  photographs  and 
giving  detailed  costs  down  to  the 
last  cent  of  the  materials.  Here 
was  proof  that  well-designed  clothes 
of  quality  fabrics  could  be  made  at 
approximately  one-third  their  usual 
cost. 

.A  Thorough  Joh 

“Now  the  idea  was  ready  for 
merchandising  promotion.  .A  mil¬ 
lion  books  were  made  available  at 
1200  Singer  Shops  in  700  cities. 
That  was  the  only  place  they  could 
be  obtained.  In  30.000,000  of  cir¬ 
culation  in  8  weeks,  the  plan  was 
advertised  and  the  book  offered 
free.  Sixty  complete  wardrobes 
were  made  up  and  sixty  fashion 
show’s  went  on  tour,  showing 
the  dresses  on  models  every  day 
in  sixty  different  Singer  Shops. 
Six  thousand  Singer  representa¬ 
tives  calling  at  an  average  of  60,- 
000  homes  a  day,  told  the  story  of 
the  Summer  Wardrobe,  showed 
women  a  portfolio  containing  the 
designs  and  actual  swatches  in  four 
colors  of  the  fabrics  for  every  gar¬ 
ment.  They  issued  tickets  to  the 
fashion  shows,  and  cards  exchange¬ 
able  for  the  Wardrobe  Book.  Thus 
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a  iKiwerful  promotion  machine  went 
to  work  primarily  interested  in  sell- 
injj  machines,  of  course,  hut  every 
(lay  in  every  home  showing  specific 
fabrics  and  patterns,  calling  them  hy 
name  and  telling  women  at  what 
stores  in  their  own  city  these  fab¬ 
rics  could  he  obtained. 

"Now  you  can  see  what  an  op- 
])ortunity  for  enter])rising  jiromo- 
tion  this  gave  to  the  fabric  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  i)attern  comi)an- 
ies.  'riiey  told  the  story  to  their 
dealers,  got  out  si)ecial  posters, 
.suggested  siiecial  advertising,  urged 
window  and  counter  displays  and 
news];aper  advertising  to  let  the 
iniblic  know’  they  had  the  j>atterns 
and  materials  for  making  the 
Wardrobe.  .\11  over  the  country 
enteqirising  stores  have  tied  into 
this  idea  ])romotion.  They  have 
decorated  .Singer  Shop  Window’s 
with  their  fabrics,  put  on  their 
show’ings  of  the  W'ardrohe  in  their 
own  fabric  dei)artments,  advertised 
in  local  newsi)a])ers.  In  store  after 
store,  |)iecc  goods  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  because  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  advertising 
and  sales  ])romotion  managers  have 
k-en  (|uick  to  cajHtalize  this  idea 
])romotion  which  ai)])ealed  to  the 
imagination  of  millions  of  women 
eager  for  new’  clothes  at  a  cost  they 
could  afford.  It  was  a  pr(»m(jtion 
j)lan  which  sold  an  idea,  and  that 
idea  has  moved  across  the  counter 
fabrics  and  i)atterns  and  thread  and 
buttons  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
notions.  ,\nd  don’t  forget  that 
every  woman  w’ho,  res]X)nditig  to 
this  idea,  had  this  Summer  three 
dresses  instead  of  one  is  buying  to 
go  with  them  more  hats,  more 
shoes,  more  stockings,  more  hags, 
niore  accessories  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  a  striking  e.xample  of  the  power 
of  an  imaginative  promotion  idea — 
an  example  too  of  what  advertising 
and  sales  i)romotion — soundly  con¬ 
ceived  and  enterprisingly  used,  can 
do  for  the  retail  store.” 

Premium  Schemes 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Sumner  deplored  the  increased 
trend  in  the  use  of  premiums  to 
increase  sales.  He  {xiinted  out  that 
the  de])ression  spawned  a  multitude 
of  schemes  for  the  artificial  stimu¬ 
lation  of  sale.s — and  we  wish  edi¬ 
torially  to  underscore  the  word 
“artificial.” 

Both  manufacturer  and  merchant 
can  advance  their  long-range  pres¬ 
tige  by  promoting  goods  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  their  merit  and  value 


to  the  customer,  according  to  Mr. 
Sumner. 

“I  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
])hasize,”  he  said,  "the  I)elief  that 
the  way  for  the  manufacturer  to 
build  a  sound  i)ermanent  business 
is  to  make  a  (piality  ])roduct,  to  give 
it  a  name  and  to  make  that  name 
mean  something  to  the  public. 
Why?  Because  the  day  a  manu¬ 
facturer  starts  to  do  ju.st  that  he 
must  take  a  pledge  to  maintain  the 
(|uality  of  that  i)roduct. 

‘‘.And  likewise  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  retailer  seeking  to  build 
back  from  a  ])rice  to  a  (|uality  basis 
can  do  so  in  no  more  effective  way 
than  to  take  merchatidise  with  a 
name  that  means  something  nation¬ 
ally,  jntt  behind  it  his  own  g(X)d 
name  locally  and  thus  identify  his 
store  as  the  source  of  goods  of  in¬ 
stantly  ;icce])ted  (luality.” 

W'e  permit  this  ])lug  for  national 
brands  with  tongue  in  cheek.  Mr. 
.Sumner  develo])ed  another  inter¬ 
esting  iH)int  w’ith  which  we  agree 
heartily,  ix’rtaining  to  furnishing 
selling  information  of  jwoducts 
w’hich,  he  believes,  is  one  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  and  neglected  o])- 
])ortunities  for  c(H)])eration  from 
manufacturers. 

Manul'aeturer's  Part 

“You  know  what  so  often  hap- 
])ens.  .A  buyer  goes  to  market.  He 
orders  certain  gcxxls  for  delivery 
three  months  or  ]X)ssibly  six  months 
later.  He  knows  their  merits 
thoroughly  when  he  buys  them. 
W’hen  they  arrive  he  may  l)e  in 
luiro])e.  .Anyway  it’s  a  long  time 
since  the  selling  ]X)ints  of  that  mer¬ 
chandise  were  fresh  in  his  mind. 
■As  a  result  the  sales  i)eoi)le  never 
get  the  be.st  sales  story.  Customers 
never  get  the  best  presentatiem  of 
it.  .Sales  are  slow,  the  i)rice  is  cut. 
The  go(Kls  may  show  a  loss.  .And 
that’s  just  one  item.  In  the  store 
there  are  thousands.  Xo  sales 
training  system,  no  buying  staff 
can  do  justice  to  them  all.  But  here 
is  the  manufacturer’s  golden  op- 
jxjrtunity  to  help  both  you  and 
your  customers — and  at  the  same 
time  advance  his  own  interest.” 

.According  to  Mr.  Sumner,  busi¬ 
ness  comes  from  three  classes  of 
people,  ( 1 )  Regular  customers,  who 
come  to  the  store,  because  they  like 
your  goods,  your  service  and  you ; 
(2)  Those  W’ho  come  to  you  occas¬ 
ionally,  who  shop  around:  (3)  New 
jieople,  who  never  bought  from  you 
before. 

“Every  day  your  advertising  must 
api^eal  to  these  three  types,  but  the 


all-imix)rtant  objective  is  to  attract 
and  then  hold  customers.  Any  mer¬ 
chant  would  rather  have  one  cus¬ 
tomer  come  to  his  store  12  times 
a  year  than  12  customers  one  time. 
What  will  keej)  them  coming?  (1) 
Finding  that  you  have  what  they 
want;  (2)  Merchandise  that  is  a 
g(X)d  value:  (3)  (Iracious,  interest¬ 
ed,  intelligent  store  service;  (4) 
Confidence  in  what  you  sell  and 
w’hat  you  say  alx)ut  it  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

A  Newspaper  Publisher 

Colonel  Frank  Knox,  noted  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
believes  that  the  use  made  of  the 
advertising  si)ace  purchased  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  rates 
paid  for  the  space.  He  added  that 
competition  among  news])a])ers 
would  tend  to  make  the  rates  rea¬ 
sonable. 

“There  is  nothing  more  exjxMi- 
sive  to  a  news])aix*r  than  space.  In 
every  newspa]x*r  of  ordinary  ex¬ 
cellence  the  ])ul)lisher  reserves  to 
himself  a  full  half  of  that  very  ex¬ 
pensively  prixluced  space.  He  has 
to  sell  that  space  to  his  reader.  Con- 
se(|uently  he  does  ixjt  consider  the 
prei)aration  of  his  copy  of  second 
or  third  im|xjrtance.  ( )n  the  con¬ 
trary.  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
to  i)r(x’ure  the  most  e.xpert  writers 
he  can  employ.  Publishers  s])end 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year,  which  might  be 
saved,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
(luality  of  the  copy  ])rinted  in  their 
l)apers.  Now,  what  applies  to  the 
reading  columns  of  the  newspaper 
a])plies  with  ecjual  force  to  the  sjmee 
you  buy  and  fill  with  your  ma¬ 
terial.” 

Colonel  Knox  agreed  with  Mr. 
Sumner  that  the  premium  practice 
is  unsound  whether  it  Ije  used  by 
manufacturer,  retailer  or  news- 
pajxr.  He  heartly  endorsed  the  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
jiertaining  to  the  validity  of  NR  A 
and  declared  emphatically  that  our 
institutions  which  have  made  us 
the  wealthiest  and  most  ixjwerful 
nation  in  the  world  with  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  living — “cannot 
survive  unless  we  preserve  this 
principle  of  comjxjtition.” 

Speaking  of  the  progressive 
growth  of  newsi)apers  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  revenue.  Colonel 
Knox  declared,  “It  is  customary  of 
thoughtless  agitators  to  denounce 
newspapers  as  the  paid  hirelings  of 
the  advertisers  and  to  intimate  that 
newspapers  are  controlled  in  their 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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IN^KMATICm  ON 
CREIMT  PRACTICES 


AWTHOmZATtiON. 


COIASCWqiR  \ 

'S9Su3B80f95ijMi 


CREDITGRAMS 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

J.  Anton  Hagios 


Qvdtt  Management  Drvtston 


cxMsiiLTiNa  SKRyioe; 
FOR,, 


CMMT 

ODUKnOM  MMMMi 

OQWtMPtUUU- 

.TOm  OWHkM  1 

NationaJ  Rehnl  Di^  Goods  AssoaaHon 


We  Appreciate  It,  Mr.  Kaylin! 


"TpXCEPTING  iierhaps  for  the 
r*  j  invigoratiiiff  discussion  on 
the  ideas  promulgated  by 
Carlos  H.  Clark,  the  outstanding 
event  of  interest  in  retailing  in  the 
past  year  has  been  the  progressive 
development  of  credit  selling.  What¬ 
ever  may  he  the  final  judgment  on 
the  various  instalment  and  open 
charge  plans  put  into  effect  in  the 
past  12  months,  there  is  agreement 
that  before  long  there  will  be  very 
few  big  stores  indeed  that  will  do 
their  business  on  a  cash  basis,  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  fact  is  that  consum¬ 
ers  have  been  educated  to  the  many 
advantages  of  credit  buying,  that 
dejiartment  stores  are  making  it 
easy  for  them  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  on  some  form  of  deferred 
payment  plan.  There  are  more 
stores  than  you  would  imagine  that 
now  permit  the  purchasing  of  all 
items  on  the  part-payment  idea  and 
there  are  more  stores  than  you 
would  know  about  that  make  no 
public  announcement  of  their  liberal 
credit  policies,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  allow  their  customers  to  make 
payment  on  their  obligations  on  a 
plan  that  suits  their  special  require¬ 
ments.  In  short,  credit  is  the  thing 
these  days. 

Credit  Year  Book 
“All  this  is  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  Convention  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Credit  Managetnent  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  These  Proceed¬ 
ings  show  exceptiomlly  fine  editing. 
E.vtraneous  matter  has  been  left 
out,  the  statistical  material  for  o// 
talks  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book — in  one  section  rather 
than  in  scattered  form  throughout 
the  pages — and  much  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  added  which  did  not 
form  part  of  the  convention  per  se, 
but  which  is  of  genuine  interest  to 
the  e.vecutives  who  want  to  know 


the  full  story  of  department  store 
credit  in  1934.  It  is  a  veritable  year 
book  and  the  material  is  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  reading  even  of  tech¬ 
nical  discussions  becomes  a  simple 
task. 

Three  Highlights 

“It's  impossible,  in  this  brief  re¬ 
view,  to  enumerate  the  highlights 
that  developed  from  the  Chicago 
meetings  of  the  Credit  Division. 
Phree  may  be  mentioned.  First, 
there  was  insistence  that  there  must 
be  a  definite  relationship  between 
credit  and  sales  promotion ;  that  the 
credit  manager  who  is  not  sales 
minded  cannot  do  his  full  job  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  store.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  was  an  appreciation 
that  the  credit  departments  must 
organize  their  statistics  along  more 
diverse  lines;  that  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  aging  of  accounts,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  better  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  through 
the  office  of  the  credit  department. 
Finally  there  was  evidence  in  the 
conferences  held  last  June  that  the 
Community  Credit  Policy  has  taken 
firm  hold  in  a  large  number  of 
small  communities,  and  in  larger 
cities  as  well ;  and  that  there  is  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  retailers 
generally  that  the  education  of  the 
miblic  is  not  a  single  store  problem, 
bnt  a  test  of  the  ingenuitv  of  all 
the  stores  to  do  the  job  collectively. 
When  that  lesson  is  learned,  the 
credit  men  will  make  not  only  their 
own  operations  easier  and  more 
effective,  but  also  those  of  other 
store  departments.  Sooner  or  later, 
department  stores  will  appreciate 
the  invaluable  advantages  of  joint 
action  on  common  issues. 

Credit  and  Sales  Promotion 

“It’s  difficult  to  single  out  this  or 
that  paper  for  special  comment, 
mainly  because  of  lack  of  space. 


But  this  commentator  cannot  resist 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Retailing  the  talk  of  H.  C. 
Hendrix,  Credit  Manager  of  Kauf¬ 
man  Straus  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  “The  Credit  Department  as 
a  Sales  Promotion  Factor”  was 
the  title  of  the  address,  and  its  in¬ 
terest  to  the  delegates  bears  the 
te.stimony  of  three  jiages  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  formal  manu¬ 
script.  ‘Let  us  forget  that  we  are 
credit  and  collection  managers,’ 
Mr.  Hendrix  states,  ‘and  think  of 
ourselves  as  managers  of  credit  sales 
always  on  the  alert  for  some  new 
way  to  secure  new  business  and 
more  business  through  the  facilities 
of  our  department.’  Then  the  speak¬ 
er  plunged  directly  into  the  job  of 
telling  how  this  aim  is  being 
achieved  in  his  store.  .\nd  it  is  a 
story  very  much  worth  telling.  If 
the  reading  of  this  one  talk  and  the 
discussion  that  folloived  does  not  re¬ 
pay  you,  with  interest,  for  the  $2 
it  costs  you  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings,  this  u*riter  should  go 
into  another  business.  Oh.  yes,  for 
non-members  of  the  NRDGA,  the 
price  is  $5. 

It’s  a  Lusty  Baby 

“Other  contributors  should  be 
mentioned,  of  course — Hamilton, 
Godfrey,  Gilfillan,  Kraft,  Weinhold 
— but  space  does  not  permit  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  in  this  column.  Ho7V 
any  department  store  credit  man  or 
controller  for  that  matter,  can  af¬ 
ford  not  to  have  these  Proceedings 
is  guite  beyond  the  understanding 
of  this  innocent  soul.  After  one  and 
a  quarter  years  of  life,  the  Credit 
Management  Division  is  a  lusty 
baby.” 

Alexander  Kaylin, 
Associate  Editor, 
Retailing, 

(July  29,  Executive  Edition) 
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Handling  ^Letter  of  Credit”  Accounts 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


BUYING  POWEJt! 


Now  you  can  buy  the 
fine  things  you  love  AT 
ONCE- without  waiting- 
by  using  a  merchandise 


(erred  payment  ])lan.  Mr.  Erwin  j  . 

Kant’s  remarks  made  at  our  recent  j  M 

convention  and  api)earing  elsewhere  iS 
in  these  images  are  typical  of  alxmt  §M 
50%  of  the  delegates  in  attendance  JS 

...  m  ^ 

Whether  this  plan  is  destined  to  H 

stay  with  us  or  whether  it  is  just  J*  ^  — ; 

another  one  of  those  depression 
phenomena  used  to  holster  up  sales 
and  designed  to  yield  temporary  M 

competitive  advantages  to  the  stores  i*  ^ 
using  it  is  ])urely  a  matter  of  con-  if 
jecture.  Whether  the  extension  of  M 
instalment  selling  to  include  general  * 
and  particularly  perishable  mer-  m 
chandise  has  any  real  merit  and  » 
substance  and  whether  the  “Letter 
of  Credit”  plan  of  instalment  sell- 
ing  will  l)e  able  to  weather  future  REMEMBER 
economic  storms  only  time  will  tell.  imy  om  y<mr 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  “Letter  of  u>w«sh  ««!»-»/« « 

^  ,  itmM  cmrrymt  ckarit— 

Credit  plan  is  with  us,  stores  are  »miyVffi%p*rmtniki 
using  it,  and  customers  are  buying 
on  it.  While  we  as  a  research  or- 
ganization  must  necessarily  refrain 
from  making  any  predictions  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  plan,  it  is 
quite  definitely  our  function  to  in- 
vestigate  the  experience  stores  have  ’ 

had  with  it  so  far  and  what  prepar- 
ations  other  stores  are  making  about  J 

using  similar  plans  in  their  own 
organizations  this  fall.  .An  investi¬ 
gation  is  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division 


LETTER 
r  CREDIT 


Boumim  It  trrrtm.  Thkigi  art  drfciiffly  loekinf  ap.  A*d  dM 
ComMMat  M  cmbariuag  apM  ■  foitr  biUiM  dollar  poblk  vorfca 
profram  that  will  pot  momtj  iolo  droilatiM  and  atart 
foiaf  witli  a  baag  1 

Kmfc’a  realiaca  that  YOU  aaay  vaat  to  partbaac  bamr  dotbaa 
orto  bcaotifr  four  hoair.  evca  ihovgii  yoar  hajiag  power  ia  adl 
curtailed.  Tbat’a  wbp  wa  bar*  arraagod  thia  aor,  dc  baa  lyatf 
of  deferred  paymeata.  “baad  tailored**  to  foday’a  aecda— pear 
“Letter  of  Credk.** 


«*«scr 


Here*!  wbat  yoa  do.  It*a  very  aiapk.  Ja«  arraage  wtcb  aa  tbe 
aiaouat  of  eefeaded  credk  yoa  waat.  We  tbca  poe  yea  year 
“Letter  of  Creibt.**  eaebliag  yoa  to  bay  ia  oay  deportwear  a/  aor 
Si0n.  .Aad  yoa  raa  bay.  ia  doOara  aad  ceata.  op  to  tbe  aoMaai 
yoa  have  yoaradf  aoaobad 

Pmy  at  y«ta  Utdl 

WeareweyeawiUbeddigMad 
wab  tba  practical,  digaiitd  aad 


NOW.  aad  paya^  for  k 


Perbapa  yoa  already  bare  a 
rrgwlar  Cbarge  Accauai  wicb 
Krote'a.  Year  '‘Letter  af 
Ciedit"  wib  aot  iatcrfctc  wilb  a 
M  tbe  •i«bteei.  It  wiH  be  aae 
atarc  added  coavraiiace.  Aad 
■tcaw  boufbt  aa  your  “Letter 
of  Credo’*  will  aot  appear 


yea  MORE  TIME  TO  PAY. 
f  CmmU  Om  CrOt  \ 


The  advertisement  in  which  Kresge's 
announced  its  Letter  of  Credit  Plan. 
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which,  when  completed,  should 
throw  considerably  more  light  on 
this  subject  as  you  can  see  from 
the  questionnaire,  part  of  which  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

1.  What  percentage  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sold  on  the  “l^etter  of 
Credit”  plan? 

2.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  this 
plan  have  on  the  store’s  business 
when  introduced  ? 

vf.  Did  the  plan  succeed  immedi¬ 
ately  or  did  considerable  time  elapse 
before  a  consequential  number  of 
patrons  were  placed  on 
the  books? 

4.  Is  the  plan  used  by 
more  than  one  store  in 
your  city? 

5.  If  the  plan  is  used 
in  your  city  by  one  or 
more  stores,  what,  if  any, 
agreements  exist  between 
various  stores  regarding 
deferred  payment  plans? 

6.  Wbat  effect,  if  any, 
lias  this  plan  had  on  your 
regular  30  day  charge  ac¬ 
count  business? 

7.  Has  this  plan  creat¬ 
ed  abnormal  returns  on 
soft  merchandise? 

The  results  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  future  issue  of 
The  Khlletin. 

The  practice  of  selling 
general  merchandise  in¬ 
cluding  perishable  goods 
on  the  instalment  plan  is 
not  new,  at  least  not  in 
principle.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  gixid  many 
stores  would  grant  this 
privilege  to  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  requiring  it.  What 
is  new  about  the  plan, 
however,  is  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  instalment  sell¬ 
ing,  stores  have  not  only 
included  all  tyoes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  but  have  adver¬ 
tised  this  fact  o|ienly. 

What  appears  to  l)e  even 
more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  stores,  recogni¬ 
zing  that  the  sale  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan 
has  little  or  no  reposses¬ 
sion  value  l)esides  being 
much  too  costly  to  re¬ 
plevin,  are  willing  to  give 
up  the  one  instrument 
which  has  heretofore 
greatly  safeguarded  in¬ 
stalment  selling,  namely, 


the  conditional  sales  contract,  the 
chattel  mortgage,  the  lease  agree¬ 
ment  or  w’hatever  instrument  may 
be  in  use  in  the  different  states. 
These  changes  are,  as  I  see  it,  the 
most  jx'rtinent  deviations  from  the 
common  methods  of  instalment 
selling  so  far  in  use.  The  chances 
are  that  any  ix)ssible  unfavorable 
customer  reaction  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  enough  to  offset  the  tem¬ 
porary  advantages  gained  by  its 
adoption,  es])ecially  if  the  plan  is 


generally  accepted  by  most  stores 
in  a  community.  As  to  the  ultimate 
effect  of  relimiuisbing  the  title  or 
repossession  clause,  up  to  now  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  instalment  contract,  only  the 
gods  know  the  answer.  The  title 
clause  has  been  so  inextricably  con¬ 
nected  with  instalment  selling  that 
1  wonder  whether  the  new  “Letter 
of  Credit"  i)lan  without  this  clause 
can  really  be  considered  as  falling 
within  the  category  of  instalment 
credit  sales. 

Detailed  information  as 
to  the  reasons  for  de- 
velo])ing  this  plan,  and  as 
to  the  type  of  customer 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  by  leading  credit 
managers  covering  all 
phases  involved  can  be 
found  in  the  .Second  .\n- 
nual  Convention  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  just  off 
the  press  (see  Credit- 
(jratiis  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue'.  A 
“Letter  of  Credit"  is 
issued  upon  application, 
generally  in  30.  40,  .sO  and 
75  dollar  or  even  greater 
amounts  to  any  customer 
having  a  satisfactory  credit 
standing.  .\  down  pay¬ 
ment  varying  in  different 
stores  from  \0%  to  20% 
is  retiuired  and  the  terms 
allowed  generally  vary 
from  5  to  6  months.  In 
addition,  a  small  carrying 
charge  is  made  which 
hap])ens  to  be  %  of  1% 
a  month  at  Kresge’s.  In 
the  case  of  Lit  Brothers, 
it  is  scaled  as  follows : 


Amount  of 

Carrying 

Purchase 

Charges 

$30.00 

$1.00 

40.00 

1.35 

50.00 

1.70 

75.00 

2.50 

A  “Letter  of  Credit”  as 
notv  used  by  department 
stores  might  be  defined  as 
an  order  issued  by  the 
Credit  Department  of  a 
retail  store  and  payable  in 
five  or  more  equal  nio7ithly 
instalments  which  will  be 
honored  at  sight  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  said  store  up 
to  a  stated  amount  and  for 
a  period  of  30  days  or 
more  from  date  of  issue. 


A  Dissenting  Voice 

ERWIN  KANT,  Credit  Manager  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who 
was  recently  elected  a  Director  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  at  its  Second  Annual 
Convention,  voiced  his  disapproval  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  Deferred  Payment  Privilege  to  the 
Sale  of  General  Merchandise  in  these  re¬ 
marks  : 

“Since  1929  we  have  gone  through  a 
real  depression.  It  was  probably  due  to 
some  e.xtent  to  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
instalment  selling.  What  are  we  going 
to  have  in  a  few  years  from  now  if  all 
of  us  permit  selling  everything  and  any¬ 
thing  in  the  store  on  the  time  payment 
basis?  When  such  merchandise  has  to  be 
replaced  within  a  week  or  two  after  the 
purchase  has  been  made  a  customer  is  not 
mortgaging  her  income  only  for  the  time 
that  the  merchandise  is  being  used  or 
worn.  She  has  to  replace  it  probably  two 
or  three  times  before  that  contract  is  up. 
VVTat  is  happening  and  what  will  it  lead 
to?  Should  not  we  credit  men  be  strong 
enough  to  fight  these  things?  Is  it  not  our 
job  to  protect  good,  sound  credit?  I  am 
fighting  it  every  day.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
We  are  not  advertising  men’s  clothing  on 
the  payment  plan.  If  the  salesperson 
brings  a  customer  to  us,  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  care  of  her,  but  we  have  not  had 
one  ad  at  any  time  publicizing  that  fact, 
and  as  far  as  perishable  goods  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
instalment  selling  plan  at  all.” 
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Credi  t  Management 


Application  for  a  Letter  of  Credit 
can  be  made  either  through  the 
mail  or  in  j)erson  at  the  credit  of¬ 
fice.  In  this  connection,  a  customer 
is  asked  to  sign  a  si)ecial  applica¬ 
tion  form.  One  of  the  forms  used 
in  this  connection  looks  very  much 
like  any  regular  api)lication  form  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  used  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  "Letter  of  Credit”  ac¬ 
counts.  It  calls  for  such  pertinent 
(lata  as  the  customer’s  name,  present 
and  i)revious  addresses,  name  and 
address  of  emidoyer,  (tccupation, 
references,  property  ownership,  age, 
name  of  landlord,  nearest  relative, 
banks  (in  what  name),  and  income. 
At  the  bottom  the  customer  is  ask¬ 
ed  to  sign  directly  underneath  the 
following  statement ; 

"I  certify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  statements  made  f((r  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  goods  on 
credit,  and  in  consideration 

therefor,  I  agree  to  i)ay  $ . 

down  i)ayment  i)lus  carrying 
charge  of  $  and  $ 


on  the . day  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  .  months  begin¬ 
ning  . ” 


Witness  . 

Signature  . 

The  back  of  the  card  is  used  as  a 
collection  record  with  space  provid¬ 
ed  for  v3f)  months  and  at  the  top 
is  a  one  line  visible  index  show¬ 
ing  the  31  days  of  the  month  for 
flagging  the  clue  date  for  control 
purfK>ses.  If  the  customer’s  credit 
standing  is  found  to  l)e  satisfactory, 
the  "Letter  of  Credit”  has  to  be 
signed  by  her  and  countersigned  by 
a  credit  man  before  it  is  issued.  At 
the  same  time,  the  customer  receives 
her  i)ayment  book  which  looks  ex¬ 
actly  like  any  regular  deferred  jiay- 
ment  Injok  used  in  connection  with 
National  Cash  Register  machines. 

Instead  of  a  regular  deferred 
payment  lM)ok,  Kresge’s  uses  a 
coupon  b(tok  of  the  type  issued  by 
the  .\llison  Coupon  Co.  in  order  to 


save  the  jx)stage  expense  of  having 
to  return  the  payment  l)ook.  In  this 
instance,  the  customer  simply  fills 
out  a  stub  at  the  time  of  making 
payments,  tears  it  out  of  the  book, 
and  mails  it  to  the  store  with  the 
check  or  money  order,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  cash  voucher.  In  view 
of  the  time  payment  feature  of 
these  "Letter  of  Credit”  accounts, 
they  are  handled  in  the  deferred 
jKiyment  department  but  are  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  regular  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  having  a  separate  led¬ 
ger  and  collection  record.  All  forms 
used  in  this  connection  bear  the  des¬ 
ignation  "LC”.  In  the  case  of  Lit 
Mrothers,  all  accounts  arc  filed  nu¬ 
merically.  The  customer  can  make 
purchases  ui)on  jiresentation  of  the 
"Letter  of  Credit”  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store  up  to  the  amount 
of  its  value.  She  receives  a  sales- 
check  just  as  if  she  had  made  a 
cash  purchase.  Her  “Letter  of 
Credit”  is  turned  over  to  the  sec- 
{Contimied  on  page  56) 


Lit  Brothers 

(((  ®'ctler  of  CEredtt  ))) 

„  ‘^2590 

•Vo.  PhilaJelphia,  Pa., _ 19 

SKVA  2SM  1-U 

Tllis  Letter  of  Credit  may  be  used  to  purchase  goods  in  -any 
department  oj  Lit  Brothers  Store. 

To  be  retained  by  salesperson  uiien  last  purchase  is  nusde. 

If  lost,  the  Credit  Department  should  be  notified  immediately. 

Deductions  and  O.  K.  by  Section  Manager  to  be  made  in  ink 

To  Represenlaiists  oj 

Lit  Brothers: 

tPe  are  pleased  to  introduce  to  you,  and  to  commend  to  your 
courtesies: 

oerr.  AND  AMOUNT 

SALCS  NO.  or  SAWK 

CUtTOMCN 

OCLtVCMV  ANO 
*  CXTEMftl^O.K. 

AMOUNT  or  ONOCR  | 

1 

i  1 

1 

‘  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

9nf[ - 

!  1 

1 

1  ' 

1 

1  1 

1 

in  whose  faonr  we  tutor  opened  a  credit  of  X  which  milt 

be  honored  at  sight  by  Lit  Brothers  for  purchases  to  that  amount  at 

Lit  Brothers  Oeparhnent  Store 
Philadelj^ia,  Pa. 

for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  date  of  issue. 

The  amount  of  each  purchase  must  be  entered  on  this  Letter 
by  the  salesperson,  and  such  tntry  wilt  constitute  the  customer's 
acceptance  of  liability  for  the  purchases  noted. 

At  the  time  of  makinf  each  purchase,  chargeable  to  this  Letter 
oj  Credit,  this  Letter  must  be  presented. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Signature  of  Customer:  LIT  BROTHER? 

- 

— - -  Treasurer. 

1  1 

1 

;  1 

i 

1  i 

1 

)  1 

1 

1  . 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1  ' 

1 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1  ■ 

1 

1 

IVhett  sales  reach  this  line,  customer  should  bs  referred  to 

Credit  Department  for  another  order 

The  “Letter  of  Credit”  as  used  by  Lit  Brothers.  The  amount 
of  each  purchase  is  entered  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
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Traffic  Topics 

Congress  Enacts  Legislation  to 
Regulate  Highway  Motor  Carriers 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffie  Group 


AS  this  is  being  written,  the 
House  of  Rejiresentatives  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  with 
very  little  deliate,  passed  S.  1629, 
a  bill  to  regulate  interstate  highway 
transjx)rtation  by  motor  truck  or 
bus.  The  bill  will  now  be  submitted 
to  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
iron  out  minor  differences  and  then 
to  the  President  for  signature,  and 
will  become  law  on  t)ctober  1st. 
1935,  unless  the  Commission  sees 
fit  to  defer  its  effective  date,  in 
which  event  it  will  become  effective 
any  date  the  Commission  prescribes 
between  October  1st,  1935  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1936. 

The  regulatory  agency  is  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Cinnmission  and 
the  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  .Act. 

Common  carriers  are  regulated 
in  about  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  railroads. 

As  a  condition  of  operation,  com¬ 
mon  carriers  will  have  to  secure  a 
Certificate  of  Public  Convenience 
and  Necessity.  Any  common  carrier 
in  operation  on  June  1st,  1935,  will 
automatically  be  granted  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate.  Contract  carriers  will  only 
require  a  permit  and  such  permits 
will  be  automatically  issued  to  such 
carriers  in  operation  on  June  1st, 
1935. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public, 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  filing  and  approval  of 
surety  bonds,  policies  of  insurance, 
qualifications  as  a  self-insurer,  or 
other  securities  or  agreements  in 
such  reasonable  amount  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  require.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  insure  payment  of 
claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  or  injury  to  persons. 

Common  carriers  are  required  to 
establish  through  routes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  common  carriers, 
to  file  tariffs  and  establish  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  carriage  of  property 
without  undue  discrimination  or 
prejudice. 


'I’he  Commission  is  empowered  to 
prescribe  the  maximum,  minimum 
or  specific  rate  fare  or  charge  to  be 
observed  by  common  carriers.  In 
the  case  of  contract  carriers,  the 
Commission  is  empowered  to  estab¬ 
lish  only  the  minimum  rate  or 
charge. 

With  respect  to  private  carriers 
of  property,  the  Commission  is  em¬ 
powered  under  this  legi.slation  to 
establish,  if  uccd  therefor  is  found, 
rea.sonahle  requirements  to  promote 
safety  of  operation  and  to  that  end, 
prescribe  qualifications  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  service  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  standards  of  equipment. 

Delivery  fleets  of  stores  and  other 
private  trucks  which  cross  state 
lines  w’ill  come  within  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  to  the  extent  in¬ 
dicated  above  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  their  regulation  is  not  nec- 
es.sary  in  order  for  it  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  Congress  as  enunciated 
in  the  bill.  We  tried  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  entirely  eliminate 
store  trucks  from  this  bill,  but  with¬ 
out  success. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
Representative  Holmes  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
amendments  were  under  consider¬ 
ation.  expressed  the  view  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  come  under  the 
class  of  casual  operators  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  exempt  from  this  bill.  We 
are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Holmes 
that  department  store  fleets  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  other  regulations 
contained  in  this  bill  but  do  not 
agree  that  we  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  regulating  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees  and 
standards  of  operation.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  amendment  was  to  se¬ 
cure  a  specific  exemption  from  this 
limited  regulation. 

•After  the  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  have  agreed  on  the  minor 
diflFerences  in  the  bills  pa.s.sed  by 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  a  final 
draft  of  the  legislation  is  available, 
we  shall  send  out,  in  the  form  of  a 


s|)ecial  bulletin,  a  comprehensive 
exjjlanation  of  the  various  ])arts 
of  this  Act. 

Cartage  Charges  on  Colton 
Piece  Goods 

We  hoiK*  you  are  following  the 
course  of  actiem  suggested  in  our 
letter  of  July  5th  with  resi)ect  to 
the  assessment  of  cartage  charges 
by  converters  of  wash  gof)ds  and 
curtain  and  drapery  fabrics.  This 
letter  read  as  follows; 

‘‘You  are  familiar  with  the 
many  efforts  we  made  during 
the  duration  of  the  N.R.A.  to 
eliminate  the  unfair  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  cartage  charges  at  point 
of  shipment  imposed  by  cotton 
converters  on  members,  these 
charges  being  based  on  an 
‘F.O.H.  Plant’  clau.se  contained 
in  tbeir  Code. 

“'Fhe  results  of  a  Group 
study  made  in  February.  1935. 
were  published  on  page  16  of 
the  March  issue  of  The 
Rullettn  and  revealed  that 
many  converters,  apparently 
realizing  the  unfairness  of  this 
charge,  were  not  assessing  it. 
Our  study  showed  further  that 
the  majority  of  converters  mak¬ 
ing  this  charge  ship  from  New 
Y^ork  City. 

“Some  converters  are  still  at¬ 
tempting  to  levy  this  charge 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  industries 
from  which  retailers  purchase 
merchandise,  this  is  the  only  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  ever  imposed 
such  a  charge. 

“We  recommend  that  you 
have  your  buyers  of  this  mer¬ 
chandise  insist  on  purchasing 
F.O.B.  New  York  City,  or 
whatever  city  the  merchandise 
is  shipped  from,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  show  these  terms  on  your 
orders.  Do  not  use  the  terms 
‘F.O.R.  Plant  or  Mill’.  Where 
stores  are  located  in  the  same 
city  as  shipping  ^loints,  use  the 
terms  ‘F.O.B.  Store’.  If  you 
purchase  on  these  recommended 
terms  and  if  converters  should 
add  drayage  charges  to  your 
invoices,  deduct  these  charges 
in  making  your  remittance. 

“The  majority  of  retailers 
are  not  going  to  pay  the.se  un¬ 
fair  and  unwarranted  cartage 
charges.’’ 

The  twf)  following  letters  sent  to 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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The  Group  Bonus  Plan  in  Operation 
in  a  Receiving  Department 


BY  J.  LILIENFELD 
of  Lit  Brothers 

A  GROUP  bonus  plan  has  been  sueeessfully  applied 
to  sticking  and  marking  operations  in  the  Receiving 
Department  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Lilienfeld.  of  their  Research  Department, 
describes  how  measurement  standards  were  arrived 
at  and  the  bonus  system  worked  out,  anti  what 
advantages  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  store  and 
emoloyees  under  a  group  bonus  arrangement. 


Till''  basic  purpose  of  the  bonus 
system  is  to  provide  an  incen¬ 
tive  tor  the  worker  to  do  his 
best  job.  By  “best  job”  is  meant 
tlie  turniufj  out  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time  with  a  constant  regard 
for  (juality  and  accuracy.  The  bonus 
acts  as  an  incentive,  the  incentive 
being  a  cash  payment  additional 
to  the  employee’s  regular  salary  up¬ 
on  the  attainment  of  a  goal  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  plan  is  conceived  upon  a 
fundamental  of  human  nature.  Em¬ 
ployees.  whether  they  be  sales¬ 
people.  receiving  room  checkers 
and  markers,  clericals  or  machine 
operators,  will  not  put  forth  their 
greatest  efforts  unless  an  incentive 
in  the  form  of  a  reward  or  ])rize 
of  some  kind  is  offered.  Invari¬ 
ably,  there  is  a  definite  response  to 
a  material  incentive  to  perform  a 
better  job. 

Tbe  plan  has  inherent  in  its  pur¬ 
pose  a  twofold  benefit :  to  the  em- 
l)Ioyee,  and  to  the  store.  The  em¬ 
ployee  will  be  able  to  add  to  his 
earnings,  and  the  store  will  enjoy 
a  decreased  ])ayroll  expense,  over 
and  above  the  additional  bonus  ex¬ 
pense  increase,  by  virtue  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  increased  productivity. 

Individual  and  Group  Bonus 

In  co-operative  effort  lies  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  difference  between  the 
individual  and  group  bonus.  An 
individual  bonus  system  is  fraught 
with  too  many  difficulties  that  are 
contingent  on  the  vagaries  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  No  two  individuals 
are  alike,  and  for  this  reason  stan¬ 
dard  measurements  of  productivity 
cannot  always  be  applied  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  individuals.  Furthermore, 
the  time  and  detail  work  involved 
in  gathering  individiud  records  are 
expen.sive.  In  the  group  system 
each  individual  must  not  only  as¬ 
sume  the  obligation  of  doing  his 
own  best  job.  but  also  must  be  con¬ 
siderate  of  his  fellow  workers.  Be¬ 


sides  thinking  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tivity,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the 
furtherance  of  the  group’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Such  an  arrangement  builds 
up  a  morale  of  co-operation  and 
utility. 

.Standards  of  production  gather¬ 
ed  from  any  individuals  will  suit 
a  group  more  equitably  than  any 
one  individual  in  that  group.  (This 
will  be  explained  at  more  length  in 
the  discussion  under  Standards.) 
ExjKTience  in  other  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  where  the  individual  lionus 
plan  has  been  tried,  shows  that  a 
group  arrangement  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  workable  jilan  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Division. 

Standards  of  Production 

No  definition  or  ])ermanent  ad¬ 
vance  is  made  in  any  kind  of  oper¬ 
ation  until  use  is  made  of  meas¬ 
urement.  This  is  especially  true  of 
a<lvancement  of  the  human  factor 
which  varies  so  much  that  unless 
measurement  is  used,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  knowing  whether 
there  is  an  efficient  oj)eration,  or 
how  to  jjlan  and  control  future  con¬ 
ditions.  Therefore,  the  first  step  in 
setting  the  plan  in  o|)eration  in  our 
Receiving  Department,  was  to 
gather  production  records.  Produc¬ 
tion  sheets  were  given  out  daily  to 
each  employee  to  fill  in  the  amount 
and  tyi)e  of  work  he  or  she  had 
done,  and  the  time  it  t(K)k  to  {per¬ 
form  the  various  ojK'rations, 


Over  a  period  of  one  month  2,- 
.SOO  such  sheets  were  gathered  from 
checkers  and  markers  (in  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  Receiving 
Room)  from  which  approximately 
2,CXX)  valid  readings  were  gathered 
for  the  building  up  of  the  following 
standards ; 

Number  of  minutes  to  attach  each : 

1  Pin  Ticket 
1  String  Ticket 
1  Gummed  Label 
1  Ticket  by  Machine 

Number  of  minutes  to  mark  each ; 

1  Pair  of  Shoes 
1  Article  with  Crayon 
1  .Article  with  a  Stamp 

Approximately  14(X)  readings 
were  gathered  for  developing  the 
following  Ready-to-Wear  stand¬ 
ards  : 

Number  of  minutes  to  attach  1 
String  Ticket:  number  of  minutes 
to  open  1  Package ;  number  of 
minutes  to  make  1  Price  Change; 
number  of  minutes  to  make  1  Cus¬ 
tomer  Return;  number  of  minutes 
to  print,  1  Ticket. 

Two  que.stions  immediately  pre¬ 
sent  themselves: 

1 —  Are  standards  valid  which 
are  secured  from  the  em¬ 
ployees  themselves? 

2 —  Are  not  actual  time  studies 
with  a  stop  watch  more  re¬ 
liable  ? 

Actual  stop  watch  studies  were 
made  on  certain  of  the  above  stand¬ 
ards  as  a  check,  and  the  results 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Supreme  Court  on  Restraint  of  Trade 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


face  thereof,  is  condemned  by 
the  Industry. 

Rule  E. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  the  public  interest  is 
served  by  the  gathering  and 
dissemination,  in  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  production 
and  distribution,  cost  and  prices 
in  actual  sales,  of  market  com¬ 
modities.  because  the  making 
available  of  such  information 
tends  to  stabilize  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  to  produce  fairer  price 
levels  and  to  avoid  the  waste 
which  inevitably  attends  the  un¬ 
intelligent  comluct  of  economic 
enterprise. 

Unjustifiable  criticism  of  the 
lawful  conduct  of  such  research 
activities  of  the  industry, 
whether  conducted  by  indivi¬ 
dual  members  thereof  or  by  an 
association,  is  condemned  by 
the  Industry. 

Rule  F. 

The  Industry  records  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  clistribution  among 
members  of  the  Industry  of  in¬ 
formation  covering  delinquent 
and  slow  credit  accounts  in  so 
far  as  it  may  l)e  lawfully  <lone. 

Rule  G. 

The  abuse  of  the  |)ractice  re¬ 
lating  to  the  distribution  and 
use  of  free  goods,  prizes,  pre¬ 
miums,  gifts  and  the  like 
affecting  injuriously  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  and  consumers, 
is  cc'iidemned  by  the  Industry. 

Rule  H. 

The  abuse  of  buying  power 
to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust 
terms  of  sale  upon  sellers,  and 
the  abuse  of  selling  power  to 
force  uneconomic  or  unjust 
terms  of  sale  up<m  buyers,  are 
condemned  by  the  Industry. 

Rule  I. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  Indus¬ 
try  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigate  the 
costs  of  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  Wholesale 
Drug  Industry,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost  of  wages, 
taxes,  rent,  insurance,  and  other 
carrying  costs,  as  with  this  in¬ 
formation  attempts  to  reduce 
wages  or  to  increase  the  hours 
of  labor  or  to  sell  drug  pro¬ 
ducts  below  cost  will  furnish 
some  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
Rules  3  and  15  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  rules  for  the  Wholesale 
Drug  Industry. 


but  merely  provide  that  prices  and 
discounts  must  be  open  and  avail¬ 
able  to  all  under  like  terms  and 
conditions  and  that  there  must  be 
no  preferences  to  favored  custom¬ 
ers. 

The  limitations  jdaced  ui)on  the 
power  of  either  the  President  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
apjirove  voluntary  codes  or  fair 
trade  practice  agreements  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  determined  by  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
to  what  constitutes  “unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade”  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

At  the  present  time  the  “rule  of 
reason"  as  set  down  in  the  case  of 
U.  S.  j's.  The  Standard  OH  Com¬ 
pany,  221  C.  S.  1.  by  which  only 
contracts  or  combinations  which 
unreasonably  restrained  trade  are 
held  in  violatitni  of  the  law.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  this  so  called  “rule 
of  reason"  the  next  tpiestion  to  he 
decided  was:  What  is  an  “unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade"?  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  intent  of  Congress, 
when  it  passed  the  .\ct.  to  include 
every  conceivable  act  which  possibly 
can  come  within  the  .spirit  or  intent 
of  the  .\ct,  and  we  have  numerous 
cases  ujX)!!  which  to  build  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  interdicted. 

Previous  Decisions 

Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  de¬ 
cided,  and  from  these  cases  it  can 
readily  he  determined  what  factors 
are  considered  by  the  courts  in 
order  to  determine  what  shall  he 
considered  an  “unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade”.  Amongst  the 
most  imi^ortant  of  these  factors  are 
(1)  effect,  (2)  extent.  (3)  nature, 
(4)  method  by  which  the  combina¬ 
tion  or  restraint  was  effected,  (5) 
intent,  and  (6)  the  particular  facts 
existing  in  a  ])articular  industry. 

Moreover,  in  the  cases  of  U.  S. 
vs.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171 
U.  S.  501 :  Anderson  vs.  U.  S.,  171 
U.  S.  604;  U.  S.  vs.  Pattne,  226 
U.  S.  525,  it  was  decided  only  con¬ 
tracts  and  combinations  whose  di¬ 
rect  and  immediate  effect  is  a  re¬ 


The  imixtrtant  rules,  as  far  as  straint  upon  commerce,  and  not  to 
retailers  are  concerned,  are  3,  4,  5,  .such  as  are  made  to  promote  legiti- 
6,  16  and  19,  which  have  to  deal  mate  business,  were  these  Anti- 
with  prices.  These  rules,  it  will  be  Trust  Laws  to  apply, 
noted,  do  not  attempt  in  any  way  Chief  Justice  Holmes,  in  the  case 
to  fix  prices  or  quantity  discounts  of  N^ash  vs.  U.  S.  229  U.  S.  273, 


said,  “Only  such  coml)inations  are 
within  the  Sherman  .Act  as.  by  rea¬ 
son  or  intent  (»r  the  inherent  na¬ 
ture  of  the  contemplated  acts,  pre¬ 
judice  public  interest  by  unduly  re¬ 
stricting  competition”.  .Another  line 
of  cases  makes  a  restraint  unrea¬ 
sonable  which  restricts  the  liberty 
of  a  trader  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
jirevent  him  frf)m  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  transacting  his  business  in 
the  ordinary  and  customary  way 
and  to  enjoy  his  inherent  rights  to 
choose  his  own  calling  in  life,  and 
to  follow  the  trade  of  his  choice 
utihampered  by  any  undue  and  un¬ 
fair  interference  from  others. 

Current  Litigation 
Retailers,  at  the  moment,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  what  they 
consider  a  restrictive  marketing 
agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Chinaware  Manufacturers.  In  the 
Trenton  Potteries  case  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1927  ui)held  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  twenty  (20)  individuals  and 
twenty-three  (23)  cor])orations. 
under  the  Sherman  .Act,  who  had 
been  acettsed  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  to  fix  and  maintain  uni¬ 
form  i)rices,  and  who  had  agreed 
to  limit  the  .sale  of  their  ])ottery  to 
a  special  grou]).  In  this  case  the 
Court  held,  “It  does  not  follow  that 
agreements  to  fi.x  or  maintain 
prices  are  reasonable  restraints  and, 
therefore.  i)ermitted  by  the  Statute 
merely  because  the  prices  them¬ 
selves  are  reasonable":  and  the 
Cotirt  further  held.  and.  in  our 
opinion,  quite  justly,  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  every  price  fixing  agree¬ 
ment  is  naturally,  the  elimination 
of  price  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  249 
U.  S.  621,  the  court  said.  “.A  Na¬ 
tional  policy  would  he  intelligible 
which  looked  only  at  the  iwice  and 
service  to  the  consumer,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  misfortune  of  the  producer 
altogether.  A^et,  even  then  the  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  the  long  run  is 
(|uite  different  from  an  immediate 
fall  in  prices,  even  if  the  qualitv  of 
the  service  is  maintained.  The  very 
defendents  allege  a  trade  war  is  bad 
in  the  end  for  consumers  and  no 
doubt  they  are  right.”  So  while 
price  fixing  is  by  the  act  out  of 
the  picture  altogether,  yet  a  certain 
theory  of  economics,  and  well 
thought  of  today,  demands  it  for 
both  the  public  and  the  producers’ 
good.  It  is  a  vexing  question  which 
the  courts  will  undoubtedly  he 
called  upon  to  consider  again  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  Revival  of  Grandeur  and  Glitter 

An  Eloquent  and  Luxurious  Fall 
Is  the  Forecast 


By  Bobbe  Donner 


TUli;  far-tlung  intiuence  whicli  the  mere  iireseiUatioti 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  Art  h-xhihit  in  I’aris  has 
had  stajif^ers  the  iniaf'ination.  Wireless  and  news  re- 
lM)rts  s])read  around  the  world  the  mere  whisjKT  that 
the  French  couture  liad  used  it  as  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  autumn,  and  almost  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it  one  of  the  world’s  j^reatest  industries  has 
“gone  Renaissance”. 

In  every  market  source  one  encounters  Renaissance 
colors,  Renaissance  designs,  Renaissance  details, 
jewels,  fabrics.  If  a  color  is  so  new  that  a  familiar 
name  seems  inadequate,  it  is  at  once  dnhhed  "Renais- 
sJince”  red,  blue,  green  or  gold.  It  would  he  asking  too 
niucli  to  expect  these  busy  people  to  take  the  time  to 
identify  jmijjerly  the  reds  and  blues  that  were  the 
magic  of  the  brush  of  Rai)hael  or  Titian:  the  greyed 
sober  greens  that  were  the  basic  colors  in  the  ])aintings 
of  Veronese :  or  the  luminous  tints  that  gave  such 
delicate  beauty  to  the  canvases  of  lioticelli.  Enough 
that  these  warm  new  colors  answer,  in  accord  with  the 
new  trend,  to  the  name  “Renaissance”.  And  if  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  send  some  of  us  to  the  encyclo^iedia  or 
museum  for  more  information,  the  new  fashion  fever 
will  have  rendered  us  a  cultural  service. 

In  the  new  color  ranges,  in  new  brocades  and  lames, 
jewelry  and  millinery,  the  Renaissance  revival  is  ex- 
j)ressed  at  its  l)est  and  has  the  greatest  importance. 
Its  acce])tance  along  these  lines  will  undoubtedly  he 
reflected  in  other  apparel  and  accessory  groups  and 
v/e  may  expect  with  all  assurance  to  find  the  midwinter 
season  affected  hv  this  note. 


Fabrics  and  Furs 

Textile  manufacturers  have  outdone  themselves  and 
each  other  in  the  production  of  new  and  lovely  fabrics. 
Cold,  silver  and  copper  are  featured  very  prominently 
in  exquisite  lames,  in  brocades  combining  two  colors, 
and  in  metallic  motifs  and  designs  on  taffetas,  silks, 
chiffons,  laces,  velvets  and  woolens.  In  the  lower  price 
brackets,  cellophane  adds  that  touch  of  glitter  so  im- 
l)eratively  new.  Two-tone  effects  in  silks,  velvets  and 
even  woolens,  showing  one  light  color  against  a  con¬ 
trasting  dark,  are  developed  in  rich  combinations  of 
IHjrple  and  green,  amethyst  and  gold,  rose  and  grey 
and  many  others. 

Silk  taffeta  and  stiff  silk  satin  are  used  in  simply- 
cut  fcjrmal  gowns.  Silks  with  a  soft,  heavy  “fall”  and 


One  of  the  luxurious  formal  skirt  and  blouse 
costumes  for  which  fall  popularity  is  predicted. 
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dull,  woolly  surface  are  used  for  draped  gowns  with 
metal  and  jewelled  details.  Satin  backed  crepes  and 
other  reversible  fabrics  lend  themselves  particularly 
well  to  the  draped  Greek  or  Hindu  themes.  There 
is  great  interest  in  the  new  taffetas  with  self-tone  raised 
patterns  of  coin  dots.  Metal  shot  taffetas  are  l)eing 
used  in  combination  with  plain,  dull  silks  and  velvets. 

Crepey  surface  or  flat  weave  thin  woolens  are  much 
used  for  two-piece  tailored  frocks  which  are  ideal  for 
early  fall  wear  with  separate  fur  scarfs  and  capes,  and 
practical  for  later  wear  under  winter  coats.  Some  thin 
soft  woolens  in  monotones  and  in  plaid  versions  are 
used  as  linings  in  the  newest  sports  and  swagger  fur 
coats  and  capes. 

Interesting  mixtures  are  being  shown  in  tweeds,  new 
color  variations  and  unusual  textures.  In  many  coat¬ 
ings,  checks  and  plaids  in  fine  line  motifs  are  shown. 
Raised  patterns  are  important  in  sheer  and  medium 
weight  woolens  for  dresses  and  suits. 

Sumptuous  fiirs  and  feathers  naturally  find  their 
way  into  the  picture  of  Renaissance  grandeur.  Silver 
fox  and  white  fox  dyed  blue  or  grey  trim  coats,  suits, 
wraps  and  frocks.  Tailored  dresses  have  fur  collars 
and  other  details  of  fur.  Persian  lamb  is  given  much 
attention.  Attractive  and  practical  scarf  arrangements 
of  heaver  appear  on  better  frocks.  On  velvet  costumes 
designed  for  dinner  and  theatre  wear  sable  dyed  squir¬ 
rel  and  marten  are  used  with  luxurious  effect. 

Colors 

Although  black  holds  sway  as  usual  among  the 
colors,  the  flattering  rich  tints  in  Raphael  reds  and 
blues  will  undoubtedly  be  popular.  Rich  colors  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  velvets,  velveteens,  duvetytis 
and  dull  finish  woolens  which  are  being  extensively 
used  by  the  best  houses.  Veronese  green  is  a  sober 
and  conservative  color  that  takes  on  a  rich  beauty  w’hen 
trimmed  with  brown  furs  and  touches  of  old  gold. 
Two-tone  lames  in  bronze  with  green,  silver  with  light 
blue  or  rose,  and  a  steely  combination  of  black  and 
silver,  are  all  exquisite  and  very  high  fashion. 

In  the  new  frize  woolens  being  cut  up  for  coats, 
deep  pottery  reds  and  an  eggplant  called  Auliergine 
are  much  used,  and  rust-colored  silks  are  shown  for 
dresses  in  the  popular  priced  groups.  Brown  appears 
in  smaller  proportion  than  in  former  seasons,  while 
dark  greens  and  greys  are  slated  for  an  increase  in 
popularity.  In  various  collections  beige  is  used  for 
smart  woolen  frocks  trimmed  with  black  Persian  or 
brown  beaver. 

Silhouette  and  Trimming  Details 

The  silhouette  continues  ever  more  straight  and 
slim.  Although  drapery  is  used  in  various  ways,  it  in¬ 
variably  retains  the  slim  hipline.  Altogether,  the  tail¬ 
ored  theme  may  be  said  to  be  keeping  pace  with  the 
Grecian  and  Hindu  draped  effects  in  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  collections. 


For  street  and  daytime  wear  slim  fitted  skirts  are 
used,  showing  a  slight  circular  flare  in  front  which 
allows  for  freedom  of  movement  and  gives  a  liell-like 
width  to  the  hem-line.  Many  designers  have  taken  to 
pleats,  but  they  apply  them  in  the  usual  manner  l)elow 
the  knees  and  in  discreet  proportions. 

Removable  and  adjustable  vestees,  collars  and  re¬ 
veres  of  velvet,  or  gold  threaded  silk  or  satin,  add  dis¬ 
tinction  to  many  simple  frocks.  Wide  brown  velvet 
reveres  are  used,  for  instance,  on  a  two-piece  frock 
of  novelty  tweed.  The  tuxedo  vest  is  popular.  Round, 
boyish  collars  of  beaver  or  krimmer  add  a  touch  of 
luxury  to  simple  shirtwaist  dresses  in  sheer  woolens. 

A  gown  of  black  reversible  satin-faced  crepe  sponsors 
draped  scarf  ends  and  long,  voluminous  sleeves  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  monk’s  sleeves — excellent  for  after¬ 
noon  wear  for  the  older  woman.  Hammered  metal 
buckles  of  unusual  sha])es  and  white  collar  and  rever 
details  of  silk  and  metallic  fabrics  are  other  touches 
which  make  for  distinction. 

Jewelled  touches  at  belt  or  collar  show  much  filigree 
work.  Semi-precious  stones  are  used,  and  contrast 
brilliantly  with  modernized  buckles  of  large  and  simple 
design  in  hammered  metal.  Soutache  braid  embroid¬ 
ered  in  all-over  motifs  is  used  on  some  frocks.  (')thers 
have  bound  edges  of  silk  ribbon. 

Lovely  skirt  and  blouse  or  jacket  costumes  arc  de¬ 
veloped,  with  velvet  or  satin  for  skirt  and  lame  for  the 
blouse  or  jacket.  They  are  a  practical  way  of  achiev¬ 
ing  variety,  for  several  to])s  may  be  worn  with  the 
one  skirt.  Blouses  of  silk  chenille  are  also  used  this 
way. 

In  evening  gowns  the  slim  fitted  waist  is  retained, 
with  drapery  across  the  hi])s  used  as  a  trim  motif 
rather  than  to  effect  a  change  in  silhouette.  !^birred 
details  drawn  tightly  across  the  hips  introduce  novel 
closings.  In  a  modified  i)eg-toi)  silhouette,  the  i)leats 
are  .stitched  down  to  retain  a  smooth,  bli  nder  line.  Long 
sashes  and  triangular  draperies  hanging  in  front  or 
back  or  at  the  shoulders  have  a  lieight-producing  effect. 
These  ])anels  lend  themselves  to  variations  in  the  wear¬ 
ing,  now  as  a  train,  now  as  a  scarf,  now  as  a  cajie  or 
wra]).  Long,  full-swinging  and  trailing  slightly,  the 
new  evening  gowns  in  general  have  at  once  a  Grecian 
simplicity  of  line  and  the  dramatic  richness,  in  color 
and  fabrics,  of  the  Renaissance. 

Coats  and  Suits 

Light  weight  woolen  costumes  appear  in  two-tone 
combinations.  The  shorter  full  back  swagger  coat  is 
important,  and  bright  colored  blouses  are  used  for  ac¬ 
cent.  In  both  swagger  and  fitted  models  coats  show 
great  variety.  Collars  are  large,  voluminous  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  furred.  Everj'  tyjie  of  collar  is  shown — cape 
effects,  wide  reveres,  the  high  crush  collar,  and  snug, 
tailored  and  tied  scarf  versions.  Tuxedo  reveres  in  flat 
furs  are  shown  on  many  three-quarter  swaggers  and  on 
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some  full  length  l)elte(l  models.  Long  capes,  entirely  of 
fur  or  fur-trimmed  novelty  woolens,  are  being  shown. 
Among  higher-priced  coats  an  interesting  note  is  struck 
bv  gathered  back  fullness  and  dolman  blouse  effects 
on  soft  velour  woolens.  The  Russian  theme  is  de- 
velopi'd  in  well-tailored  belted  suit  ensembles. 

Sleeves  are  wide  and  roomy,  in  many  models  caught 
at  the  wrist  with  interesting  cuff  treatments  and  button 
details.  In  some  fine,  simple  furs  they  remain  wide 
and  oi)en.  On  dressy  coats  odd  sleeve  treatments  in 
fur  are  shown. 

The  polo  coat  classic  for  sports  wear  continues. 
There  are  some  fur-trimmed  versions  in  novelty  tweed; 
and  even  models  for  youthful  evening  wear  in  rich 
velvets  and  lames. 

New  weaves  and  stitchings  have  l)een  introduced  for 
sports  and  novelty  knitwear.  Cashmere  in  subdued 
neutral  greys  is  high-lighted  with  brilliant  touches  of 
patent  leather. 

Hats 

The  mannish  felt  reappears  for  sjHjrts  and  tailored 
wear  with  the  crown  stitched  to  a  ix)inted  silhouette 
from  front  to  back  and  the  sides  caught  close  to  the 
crown.  Florence  Reichman’s  collection  .s])onsore<l 
many  such  interesting  interpretations  of  this  felt 
classic.  Also  outstanding  in  her  collection  were  pill- 
bo.xes  in  felt  and  in  felt  and  velvet  combinations.  They 
sported  jaunty  bows  f)erched  rakishly  in  front  for  the 
young  wearer,  or  decorously  high  in  back  to  give  height 
to  the  dignified  matron. 

X’elvet  api)ears  in  almost  every  collection,  in  draped 
turbans,  in  berets,  in  cushioned  brim  and  ofF-the-face 
types.  .\  new  and  very  attractive  Renaissance-ins])ired 
idea  is  the  tiny  skull  cap  made  of  black  velvet,  with 
an  off-the-face  brim  of  stiffened  wide-mesh  net.  It  is 
|X‘rfect  to  wear  with  the  velvet  dinner  or  theatre  en¬ 
semble. 

.\  flat  jiancake  poised  over  one  eye  and  held  in  jdace 
by  a  stra])  and  bow  tying  at  the  back  suggests  a  head¬ 
dress  seen  in  the  Halkans  and  among  the  North  Italian 
mountaineers.  Hows,  quills,  birds’  wings,  fur  touches 
and  combinations  of  interesting  fabrics  and  colors  give 
a  sufficient  diversity  to  the  silhouette  to  please  and  be 
becoming  to  a  number  of  types. 

-\hmy  hats  are  made  entirely  of  fur  for  wear  with 
fur  coats  and  fur  trimmed  suits.  Ostrich  trimmings 
are  imj)ortant.  The  Turkish  fez  reappears  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  pilll)ox,  flaunting  a  long  silk  tassel  over  one  eye 
— very  jaunty  with  a  belted  frock  or  Russian  coat. 

Many  collections  show  the  tricorne,  smaller  than  in 
jirevious  seasons  and  worn  forward  over  the  face.  In 
velour  f»r  velvet  it  is  a  classic. 

Accessories 

Neckwear  follows  the  fashion  for  a  high  neckline, 
and  inter])rets  it  in  a  great  variety  of  lace,  silk,  metal- 
lics  and  velvets.  New  bags  in  envelope  and  handle 
types  are  develo])ed  in  antelope,  patent  leather,  tufted 
novelty  antelope,  shoe  calf  and  alligator  calf.  A  defi¬ 
nite  effort  is  made  to  harmonize  bags  with  fashionable 
ensembles.  The  Renaissance  influence  has  determined 
the  character  of  frame  handle  and  trimming  details. 
Colorful  velvets  are  used,  embroidered  with  semi-pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  pearls.  Persian  brocades  are  used 
with  handles  and  jewel  studded  frames  worked  in  gold 
and  burnished  copper. 

Jewels  for  the  hair  are  seen  in  increasing  numbers 
— a  natural  result  of  the  decoration  and  glitter  in  evi- 
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Above — The  flat  panruke  poised  over  one  eye  and 
held  in  place  hy  a  strap  and  how  tying  in  the  back. 
Below — The  modified  pillbox  with  a  long  silk  tassel 
falling  forward.  Both  from  Florence  Reichman. 

deuce  at  the  London  Jubilee  court  functions,  the  Danish 
royal  wedding  and  the  Belgian  Exposition. 

Tailored  necklace  and  bracelet  ensembles  are  shown 
in  interesting  varieties:  some  of  metal  and  semi-pre¬ 
cious  stones,  others  of  silk  and  beads  and  woven  metal 
links. 
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Karatitan’s  new  Kara- 
Kashan  Rose  Sarouk. 


The  floor-covering  openings  of  August  5th  were  the  occasion 
for  an  announcement  of  general  price  increases  all  along  the 
line ;  the  launching  of  a  consumer  style  and  (juality  campaign 
by  the  Cari)et  Institute;  and  a  general  expression  of  confidence 
that  the  coming  season  will  be  active  and  profitable. 

Manufacturers  supplemented  their  Chicago  showings  with 
new  oflFerings,  ap])arently  now  encouraged  to  throw  full  weight 
of  emi)hasis  upon  the  “texture"  weaves  and  ])attertis. 

Herman  (lUtterson,  president  of  the  Carpet  Institute,  gave 
details  of  the  cooperative  manufacturers’  campaign  for  consumer 
education  announced  in  these  columns  several  months  ago.  He 
said  that  the  C(K)])erative  ))rogram  will  include  a  cf)ordination  of 
trade  development,  style  trend  study  through  a  style  trend  ad¬ 
visory  council,  and  distribution  of  information  through  consumer 
publicity. 

The  work  will  he  carried  t)n  through  a  Style  'I'rend  Advisory 
Council,  which  will  include,  according  to  the  plan,  representatives 
of  other  leading  industries  in  the  home  furnishings  field. 

At  a  press  showing  of  the  Bigelow- San  ford  line,  a  group  of 
ensembles  to  be  featured  in  magazine  promotions  this  fall  was 
shown.  The  tloorcoverings  selected  by  the  various  magazine  deco¬ 
rators  were  displayed  in  combination  with  the  wall  cov¬ 
erings,  upholstery  and  drapery  fabrics  used  with  them. 
The  fourteen  groui>s  represented  a  pre-view  of  what 
consumers  will  see  in  women’s  and  decorating  magazines 
in  the  next  few  months.  It  has  always  been  the  belief 
of  this  department  that  great  as  our  respect  for  the 
influence  of  the  women’s  magazine  on  the  consumer  is, 
it  can  hardly  he  great  enough.  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  woman  the  home  l)age  editor  of  her  favorite 
magazine  is  an  im])artial  authority  well  in  the  vanguard 
of  fashion  knowledge.  When  in  a  department  store 
she  comes  ujxjn  something — rug.  hednMmi  suite,  wall¬ 
paper,  anything — which  she  has  seen  described  and 
recommended  in  the  magazine’s  decorating  pages,  it 
is  as  if  her  own  predictions  and  taste  were  supported. 
And  a  greater  encouragement  of  the  buying  urge  you 
could  not  ask  for. 

Si)eaking  to  the  press  audience  in  the  Bigelow-San- 
fonl  showrooms.  Neil  Petree,  president  of  McCreery’s, 
expressed  confidence  that  there  would  l)e  an  increase 
of  homefurnishings  business  in  the  fall.  Results  of 
the  Associated  Dry  Go(xls  Stores  already  show  this 
increase,  he  said.  He  remarked,  also,  that  the  small 
profit  shown  by  domestic  floor  coverings  in  1934  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  figures,  was  the 
only  profit  turned  in  in  the  homefurnishings  groups 
in  stores  of  the  over  ten  million  classification. 

Alfred  .\uerljach  of  Retailing  first  called  attention 
to  the  noteworthy  advances  in  styling  made  by  the 
home  furnishings  industries  and  then  dej^recated  the 
lack  of  similar  initiative  in  homefurnishings  merchan¬ 
dising.  Retailers,  he  said,  are  not  taking  full  adavntage 
Chinese  Renaissance  design  in  a  the  new  Style  story  which  they  liave  to  tell. 

Golistan  rug  by  Karagheusian.  The  retailers  themselves  seem  to  have  l)een  aware  of 
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this  I’tT  some  time — (hiring  the  past  year,  as  tliey  fol¬ 
lowed  i)rice  promotion  with  price  j)romotion,  they  them¬ 
selves  s'ttMKl  up  in  meeting  and  freely  argued  that  that 
wav  lav  disaster.  I’erhajjs  as  the  fall  season  oiiens  and 
the  August  sales  are  out  of  the  way  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  start  uphill.  In  the  case  of  floor  coverings 
the  outlook  for  a  style  and  (piality  appeal  is  excellent. 
Small  stocks  on  hand ;  a  great  diversity  of  new  lines ; 
the  texture  story,  now  apjiarently  shaken  down  from  a 
noveltv  to  a  strong  movement ;  the  inevitable  price  rise ; 
and  the  genuine  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  to  cooper¬ 
ate  and  spread  the  style  story  among  consumers  should 
all  coinhine  to  bring  goinl  results. 

*  *  * 

Illustrated  in  these  pages  are  some  of  the  new 
tloor  covering  offerings.  Higelow-Sanford’s  emphasis 
on  texture  weaves  goes  all  through  the  price  range. 
Shetland  and  Harris  are  at  the  low  price  end.  Shet¬ 
land  is  a  tweedy  fabric.  Harris  shows  shaded  effects 
from  light  to  dark,  the  gradation  a  softer  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturers,  than  it  has  been  possible 
to  offer  previously  at  this  price.  In  both  cases  the 
texture  effect  is  simulated  in  the  design.  The  patterns 
are  adaptable  to  modern  and  traditional  interiors,  and 
are  intide  in  both  rugs  and  carjiets. 

Charlestown  is  new,  a  moderately  priced  hjop  pile 
Jactiuard  in  hooked  and  texture  effects,  the  chea|)est 
loop  pile  of  its  type  yet  offered  by  the  company.  .Also 
new  is  Crescendo  plain  car^iet,  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  Crescendo,  rug  familiar  in  the  texture  gnjujis. 
exce])t  that  a  Lokweave  hack  has  been  added  for  in¬ 
visible  seaming.  The  color  range  is  unusual.  The  new 
texture  techni()ue  has  also  added  interest  to  the  Xan- 
tasket  line  of  hooked  rugs. 

*  *  * 

Karagheusian  offers  Chinese  i)atterns  fa  trend  sec¬ 
ond  (mly  to  the  “te.xture’'  movement  in  im])ortance^ 
in  its  (iulistan  line.  They  have  taken  the  Chinese 
Renaissance  i)attern,  familiar  in  the  Herati  Wilton 
line  for  years,  and  predict  that  it  will  he  more  i)opular 


than  ever  in  the  (Iulistan  weave.  They  are  continuing 
their  entire  line  of  Persian  pattern  (lulistans.  In  the 
volume  field  of  sheen  types  they  are  putting  their  faith 
in  the  recently  introduced  Hindustan,  recommending 
it  for  its  trade-up  jKissihilities  from  the  upiier  ranges 
of  A.xminsters  and  straight  W  iltons.  'I'he  new  Hindu¬ 
stan  patterns  include  high-style  Persian  patterns  and 
new  Chinese  effects.  Their  experiment  into  jKipular 
price  lines  carries  over  also  to  a  new  line  of  "washed” 
rugs  in  solid  color.  This  is  known  as  the  “Brittany” 
and  will  suiiplement  the  Chamhray  (piality  in  the  higher- 
priced  brackets. 

*  *  * 

Parker-W'ylie  takes  cognizance  of  the  imixirtance  of 
texture  weaves,  and  the  importance  of  Chinese  patterns, 
and  at  the  same  time  jiroduces  the  result  of  a  long 
exiieriment  in  Brocado,  a  textured  Axminster,  in  which 
a  flat  and  pile  weave  are  combined.  'I'he  fiat  weave 
serves  the  purpose  of  accent  and  outline. 

*  *  * 

AMODEC,  the  develoiiment  of  whose  merchandising 
and  design  ixilicy  had  reached  the  point  of  July 
where  four  co-ordinated  lines  of  homefurnishings — 
case  goods,  upholstered  pieces,  occasional  furniture  and 
mirrors,  produced  by  several  different  factories — were 
shown  at  the  Chicago  market,  has  now  completed  a 
tie-up  of  its  pnjgram  with  one  of  the  nation-wide 
housing  jinjjects. 

.\modec  furniture  in  two  rooms,  part  of  the  jirize 
winning  plans  No.  11  and  No.  15  of  the  "New  .Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Competition”  sponsored  by  the  (leneral 
Electric  Company,  will  he  featured  in  the  October  issues 
of  McCall’s  and  The  American  Home.  'I'he  two  win¬ 
ning  houses  will  he  built  throughout  the  country  by 
local  builders  working  with  (leneral  Electric  dealers. 
•Amodec  dealers  are  being  invited  to  reproduce  the  two 
featured  rooms  in  their  own  stores. 

The  combination  of  model  house  i)resentation  of  the 
merchandise:  magazine  sponsorship;  and  ])romotional 
backing  by  (General  Electric,  .Amodec  and  the  publi¬ 
cations  is  probably  the  outstanding  examine  to  date  of 


A  new  pattern  in  the  Mohawk 
Victory  Axminster.  The  plaid  effect  is 
produced  in  various  shades  of  taupes 
and  tans. 


Three  developments  in  the  Bigelow-Sanford  line.  Left, 
Charlestown;  Right,  above,  Shadolite;  Right  below.  Nan* 
tasket.  Bigelow-Sanford  has  concestrated  on  the  texture  tech¬ 
nique  throughout  its  fall  offerings. 
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the  new  spirit  of  cooperative  merchandising.  McCall’s 
will  devote  four  pages  in  color  to  the  living  room  and 
dinette  of  House  No.  11.  The  American  Home  will 
devote  its  front  cover  in  color  and  several  black  and 
white  pages  to  the  living  room  of  House  No.  15.  In 
each  case  the  room  is  decorated  by  the  magazine’s 
own  staff,  using  Amodec  furniture. 

Through  the  three  agencies,  General  Electric,  Amodec 
and  the  magazines,  dealers  will  be  furnished  with  archi¬ 
tectural  siiecifications ;  photographs  showing  exact 
room  set-ups ;  color  schemes  and  other  details ;  and 
will  be  assisted  in  local  publicity. 

The  rooms  have  lieen  planned  with  the  small  dealer 
as  well  as  the  large  dealer  in  mind.  If  there  are  not 
facilities  for  setting  up  the  entire  room,  certain  groups 
of  furniture  can  be  featured. 

When  the  Amotlec  people  made  their  way  into  the 
headlines  last  year  with  the  announcement  of  a  new 
production  plan,  two  things  were  clear — that  their 
ideas  alxiut  production,  merchandising  and  design  were 
the  most  intelligent  that  had  been  advanced  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  commercially,  and  that  they  had  a  genius  for 
publicity  tie-up.  Both  these  things  are  imixirtant  to 
dealers,  and  Amodec  has  not  lagged  in  either  resjiect. 
They  have  stuck  to  their  plan  for  pre-tested  design; 
mass  production  technique  approximating  the  assembly 
line  methods  wherever  jwssible;  and  a  jxdicy  of  coor¬ 
dinated  homefurnishing  whereby  the  same  designers 
would  plan  related  groups  of  homefurnishings  to  be 
produced  by  different  factories.  And  their  Hair  for  goo<l 
publicity  has  manifested  itself  in  an  almost  immediate 
tie-up  with  housing  projects. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Domestics  and  Linen  Show  will  open  August 
12th  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Cannon  Mills  introduces  alternating  stripes  of  spun 
rayon  and  cotton  terry  in  two  new  towels.  They  are 
also  making  available  for  fall  in  l)ath  towels  to  retail 
for  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  the  deep  clear  tones 


A  new  cocktail 
set,  called  Bine 
Moon,  designed 
by  the  Chase 
Brass  &  Copper 
Company.  The 
set  is  finished  in 
polished  chromi¬ 
um  ;  the  glasses 
are  bine  with  a 
chromium  base 
and  the  chromi¬ 
um  shaker  has  a 
blue  glass  knob. 


formerly  featured  only  in  the  finer  (piality  .  .  .  Hens  & 
Kelly  of  Buffalo  recently  staged  a  store-wide  sale  on 
Pepi)erell  Sheets  and  worked  it  out  so  effectively  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  I’eiqierell  Dealer  Service  Bureau 
that  the  event  sold  seven  thousand  sheets  and  pillow 
cases. 

General  Electric’s  new  radio  line,  embracing  eight 
receivers  featuring  100  i)ercent  metal  tube  comple¬ 
ments,  is  announced.  These  sets,  which  include  four 
consoles  and  four  table  imxlels,  incorporate  the  new 
metal  tube  develo])ed  by  the  House  of  Magic. 

-Ml  the  sets  offer  both  standard  and  short  wave  re¬ 
ception  features  and  several  have  extended  tuning 
ranges  for  ultra-short  waves.  The  new  metal  tubes  are 
smaller  and  more  sturdy  than  conventional  glass  tubes 
and  offer  many  improved  electrical  characteristics. 
They  are  particularly  advantageous  in  the  field  of  short 
wave  reception. 

—HELEN  K.  MULHERN. 


Amodec  furniture  to  be  used  (left)  in  the  General  Electric-AfrCaf/  House,  and  (right)  in  the  General  Electric- 
American  Home  house.  These  photographs  show  the  actual  furniture  and  appointments  to  be  used,  but  not 
the  arrangement  of  the  interiors,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  magazine  staffs  and  will  be  a  leading 

feature  of  their  October  issues. 
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Supreme  Court  on  Restraint  of  Trade 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


light  of  jiresent  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Appalachian  Coal  Case, 
228  U.  S.  374,  while  the  court  held 
that  a  "common  selling  agency”  to 
represent  producers  which  would, 
of  course,  mean  a  fixing  of  prices 
was  no  more  abnormal  than  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  huge  corporation  bring¬ 
ing  various  indei)endent  units  into 
one  ownership,  it  did  not  approve 
the  plan,  and  the  (piestion  of  the 
legality  of  such  an  operation  is  still 
to  he  determined. 

On  Price  Maintenance 

The  leading  case  on  the  question 
of  resale  price  maintenance  is  that 
of  U.  S.  vs.  A.  Schrader’s  &  Son, 
252  vs.  85,  followed  by  the  Eastern 
States  Retail  Immber  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  vs.  U.  S.,  234  U.  S.  600; 
Reilly  vs.  U.  S.  106  Fed.  896;  and 
U.  S.  vs.  Sacia,  2  Fed.  757. 

.Agreements  to  maintain  resale 
prices  have  been  almost  universally 
condemned  by  the  Court,  whether 
or  not  the  contract  was  expressed 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Miles  Aledical 
Com])any  vs.  John  D.  Park  &  Sons, 
Co.,  220  U.  S.  373,  or  one  to  he 
imi)hed  as  in  the  Heechnut  Case, 
257  U.  S.  300.  This  was  really  the 
first  case  to  come  before  the  Court 
which  involved  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  was  unfair  comjjetition 
within  the  meaning  of  the'  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act.  'I'he  con¬ 
tract,  which  it  was  alleged  violated 
the  .Act,  was  not  formal  hut  was 
merely  an  announcement  by  the 
Beechnut  Company  that  it  would 
refuse  to  sell  any  dealer  who  failed 
to  maintain  ])rices  indicated  by  the 
Company.  It  urged  dealers  to  re- 
ix)rt  cases  of  violation,  and  in¬ 
structed  its  salesmen  to  carefully 
watch  for  and  report  any  cut  in 
l^rices.  The  Com])any  maintained  a 
list  of  dealers  who  had  been  report¬ 
ed  as  “price-cutters”  and  refused  to 
continue  to  sell  such  dealers  unless 
the  Company  received  satisfactory 
assurances  from  them  that  no  more 
price  cutting  would  be  indulged  in. 
The  Court  found  that  the  activities 
indulged  in  by  the  Beechnut  Com¬ 
pany  amounted  to  a  violation  of 
the  .Sherman  Act  since  the  indirect 
and  elaljorate  methods  of  controlling 
resale  prices  were  equivalent  to 


“agreements,  express  or  implied”, 
and  that  the  facts  found  indicated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  system  of 
control  devised  by  the  Beechnut 
Company  necessarily  constituted  a 
scheme  which  restrained  the  free 
flow  of  commerce. 

In  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  General 
Electric  Company,  272  U.  S.  476, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  rule 
that  the  i)rice  maintenance  policy 
of  the  General  Electric  Company 
was  illegal.  The  decision  in  part 
said : 

‘‘VVe  are  of  the  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  nothing  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  or  in  the 
authorities,  which  requires  us  to 
hold  that  genuine  contracts  of 
agency  like  those  before  us, 
however  comprehensive  as  a 
mass  or  whole  in  their  effect, 
are  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust 
.Act.  The  owner  of  an  article, 
patented  or  otehrwise,  is  not 
violating  the  common  law,  or 
the  .Anti-Trust  law,  by  seeking 
to  dispose  of  his  article  directly 
to  the  consumer  and  fixing  the 
price  by  which  his  agents  trans¬ 
fer  the  title  from  him  directly 
to  such  consumer . ” 

While  direct  restraints  on  resale 
prices  have  been  forbidden,  those 
which  are  indirect  and  incidental 
have  not,  tior  does  the  law  apply 
the  same  test  to  a  voluntary  re¬ 
straint  that  it  does  to  an  involuntary 
restraint,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
cases  of  U.  S.  vs.  Patten,  226  U.  .S. 
.525;  Loewe  vs.  I^wlor,  208  U.  S. 
274;  Gonqiers  vs.  Buck  Stove  and 
Range  Company,  221  U.  S.  418.  If 
the  restraint  is  a  voluntary  one  im- 
po.sed  by  the  parties,  themselves,  of 
their  own  free  will,  the  law  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  its  effects  or  ])rob- 
able  effects  on  the  general  public, 
and  this  effect  must  he  very  sub¬ 
stantial  before  the  law  will  inter¬ 
vene. 

Trade  Boycotts 

Of  course,  the  practical  effect  of 
the  jirohibition  against  resale  price 
maintenance  is  largely  off-set  by  the 
fact  that  courts  have  continuously 
held  that  any  manufacturer  has  a 
right  to  choose  his  own  cu.stomers, 
or  may  refuse  to  sell  for  any  rea¬ 
son  whatever  to  any  customer  with 
whom  he  does  not  desire  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

Retailers,  of  course,  were  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  boycott 


provision  of  the  Wholesale  Code. 
Boycotts  of  this  type  have  been 
frowned  uixui  by  the  court.  An 
association  of  tile  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  dealers  operating 
under  rules  whereby  dealers  agreed 
not  to  purchase  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  were  non-memhers  of  the 
association  and  not  to  .sell  tile  to 
non-memhers  for  less  than  “list” 
jwices  which  were  50%  higher  than 
prices  to  members,  while  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  agreed  not  to  sell  to  non¬ 
members  at  any  price.  This  is  in 
effect  exactly  similar  to  the  before- 
mentioned  “boycott”  provision  as 
contained  in  the  Wholesale  Code. 
The  court  held  that  the  association 
was  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
f  Montague  &  Co.  vs.  Lowry,  193 
U.  S.  38.’ 

.Another  important  decision  with 
regard  to  boycotts  was  that  made 
by  the  court  in  the  matter  of  U.  S. 
vs.  .Southern  California  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  7  Fed.  (Sec. 
2d)  944.  In  this  case  the  Southern 
California  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  made  an  attemjjt  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  deter  manufacturers 
and  j)roducers  from  selling  directly 
to  chain  stores  on  the  penalty  of 
boycott  by  the  wholesalers  and 
brokers.  This  attempt  was  held  by 
the  court  to  he  a  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  laws. 

Discrimination 

The  question  of  price  discrimin¬ 
ation  and  customer  classification  to 
which  we  so  frequently  objected 
when  pro])osed  for  N.R..A.  codes, 
was  i)as.sed  upon  by  the  courts  in 
two  ca.ses  which  are  i)articularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  retailers.  The  first  is 
the  Mennen  Company  vs.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  288  Fed.  744, 
which  was  a  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
])eals  decision  and  from  which  de¬ 
cision  certiorari  was  denied  by  the 
.Supreme  Court.  In  this  case  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
issued  an  order  compelling  the 
manufacturer  to  allow  the  same  dis¬ 
count  to  cooperative  buying  agen¬ 
cies  established  by  retailers  as  was 
allowed  to  wholesalers.  The  order 
was  reversed.  The  Court  here  ap¬ 
parently  had  in  mind  that  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  was  intended  to  forbid  only 
price  discrimination  as  tending  to 
suppress  competition  between  the 
seller  and  those  who  competed  with 
him. 

In  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
vs.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  299 
Fed.  733,  the  Court  again  reversed 
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an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  which  comjielled  the  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company  to  cease  its  practice 
of  discriminating  between  chain 
stores  and  coojierative  buying 
agencies  of  retail  stores.  The  Court 
here  held  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
crimination  since  the  Com])any  ac¬ 
tually  granted  a  straight  quantity 
discount  and  was  not  obligated  to 
consider  the  purchases  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  retail  units  constituting  the 
cooiierative  buying  organizations  as 
anything  hut  individual  retailing. 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  and  not  to  an 
agreement  by  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  which  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter  and  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  agreement  in  restraint 
of  trade  under  the  .\ct. 

Variation  in  Rulings 

I^ter  on,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Van  Camp  &  Sons  Company  vs. 
-American  Can  Company.  278  U.  S. 
245,  the  Court  laid  down  a  rule 
which  seemed  to  l>e  rather  diame¬ 
trically  op]X)sed  to  that  of  the  other 
two  cases,  and  held  that  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  made  unlawful  any  dis¬ 
crimination  which  substantially 
lessens  competition  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  seller  and  his  competi¬ 
tors.  hut  also  between  the  buyer  and 
his  com|)etitors,  and  if  this  decision 
is  followed  it  will  be  merely  a  ques¬ 


tion  of  determining  what  is  a  fair 
classification  of  buyers. 

One  of  the  most  mooted  ques¬ 
tions  of  all  during  the  N.R.A. 
period  was  that  of  the  o])en  price 
ass(x:iation.  Several  cases  have 
been  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  rather  at  variance  with  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  .American 
Column  and  Luml)er  Company  vs. 
United  States,  257  U.  S.  377.  1921. 
and  in  the  United  States  vs.  .Ameri¬ 
can  Linseed  Oil  ComiKiny,  262 
U.  S.  371,  the  Ctnirt  held  that  the 
activities  complained  of  were  plain¬ 
ly  to  restrain  interstate  commerce 
by  the  so-called  “open  competition 
plan.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  the  Maple  Flooring  Manu¬ 
facturers’  .Asswiation  vs.  United 
.States,  268  U.  S.  563,  the  Court 
held  the  mere  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  trade  information, 
such  as  price  quotations,  available 
supplies  and  merchandise,  cumula¬ 
tive  surpluses  in  the  market,  et 
cetera,  was  not  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  particularly  when  there  was 
no  discussion  or  recommendation 
for  future  prices. 

Many  lawyers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  last  two  cases  effectually 
nullify  the  first  tw'o.  hut  with  this 
I  do  not  agree.  In  the  first  two 
cases  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the 
information  furnished  would  lead 
to,  and  the  intent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  was  to  actually  accomplish 


l)rice  fixing  while  in  the  last  two 
cases  it  was  rather  more  difficult  to 
read  such  jK)ssihilities  and  intent  in¬ 
to  the  procedure. 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  de- 
ci.si»)ns  squarely  on  the  ix)int  of 
standardization  of  terms,  such  as 
discount  shipping  terms,  et  cetera, 
e.xcepting  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rules  that  there  must  he  no 
di.scrimination  as  hetw'een  buyers  of 
the  .same  class.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
near  future  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  he  comjx'lled  to 
thresh  out  this  question  thoroughlv. 

Retail  Protests  Filed 

It  is  rather  difficult,  l)ecause  of 
the  underlying  jdiilosophy  in  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  court,  which  api)ears 
to  he  that  any  man  in  business  shall 
he  permitted  to  choose  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers  and  deal  with  those  custom¬ 
ers  as  he  sees  fit  so  long  as  he  does 
not  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  one 
customer  over  another,  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  provision  can  he  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  courts  which  seeks  to 
comjx*l  a  manufacturer  to  agree  to 
fix  discounts,  whether  (juantity  or 
cash,  and  to  limit  his  credit  terms 
to  tlx>se  of  his  competitors  and. 
conversely,  w'e  fail  to  see  how  the 
courts  could  sustain  an  agreement 
entered  into  voluntarily  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  industry  to  restrict  credit 
terms  and  discounts. 

Many  industries  have,  through 
their  trade  associations,  entered  in¬ 
to  agreements  which  in  effect  con¬ 
tinue  their  c<xles  of  fair  conqx'tition 
as  to  trade  j)ractices.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  filed  three  complaints  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
are  investigating  others,  and  are 
awaiting  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  these  com- 
l)laints  as  our  future  course  will  he 
largely  dependent  on  such  action, 
or  on  refusal  to  act.  on  what  we 
consider  a  justifiable  complaint 
under  the  law'. 

We  are  now'  engaged  in  com])il- 
ing  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
jireme  Court,  on  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  subject  of  .Anti-Trust  laws  and 
unfair  competition,  for  our  future 
use.  This  brief  and  “sketchy”  out¬ 
line  is  merely  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  law  as  it  touches  the  problems 
of  competition  and  mono]X)ly,  and 
to  clarify  to  some  extent  any  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  agreements  which  members  of 
industry  may,  or  may  not,  legally 
enter  into. 


New  Local  Controllers’  Group 

p  HE  Controllers'  Congress  announces  the  formation  of  a  new 
Local  Controllers'  Croup.  The  controllers  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  have  organized  a  Group  to  he  known  as  the  National 
Capital  Group  of  Controllers.  Mr.  E.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Group  for  the  coming 
year;  Mr.  H.  G.  Malone  of  the  Hecht  Company  as  vice-chairman; 
and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Brown  of  S.  Kann  Sons  Company  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Group,  with  the  appointment  of  program  and  mem¬ 
bership  committees  and  Mr.  Abe  Coonin  of  Wm.  Hahn  Com¬ 
pany  in  charge  of  publicity  is  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
actiye  year.  The  National  Capital  Group  of  Controllers  is  the 
eleyenth  Local  Group  of  Controllers  to  be  affiliated  actiyely 
with  the  ControUers'  Congress.  Other  such  actiye  Groups  are 
located  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Louisyille,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul. 
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M  STORE  OWNER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
r,  MERCHANDISE  MAN— 

Every  progressive  merchant  has  a  list  of  “musts'^  of  the  things  which  he  considers  essential 
to  the  efficient  conduct  of  his  business.  From  now  on  the  smart  retailer  will  include 
among  these  “musts'*  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  lastest  developments  in  the  field 
of  retail  credit. 

•  ^  ith  your  crodit  volume  steadily  inereasing 

•  With  more  of  your  working  eapital  tied  up  in  aeeounts  reeeivahle 

•  W  ith  the  Federal  Government  appearing  to  eneourage  absurdly  long  terms 
which  have  no  place  in  retail  distribution 

•  W  ith  more  stores  charging  interest  on  delinquent  accounts 

•  W  ith  more  stores  getting  together  in  favor  of  a  community  credit  policy 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  MORE  FACTS  REGARDING  THE  OPERATION  OF  YOUR  CREDIT  DE- 
PARTMENT  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 

YOU  MUST  BE  INFORMED  OF  THE  PLACE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CREDIT  FUNC¬ 
TION  SO  THAT  YOU  MAY  COORDINATE  THE  MERCHANDISE  AND  MANAGEMENT  PRO¬ 
GRAM  WITH  SOUND  CREDIT  POLICY. 


The  Second  Annual 


CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

Credit  Management  Division 

will  answer  your  needs 


/ 

/  Credit 
/  Management 
/  Division, 

225  West  34th  Street, 
/  New  York,  N.  Y. 

/ 

/  Please  send . copy(ies) 

of  Second  Annual  Convention 


It  will  give  YOU  a  brief  but  complete  picture  of  the  Store  /_ 

,  '  ,,  ,  •  r  /  Proceedings.  Price  to  Members  $2.00 

Owners ,  Controllers  and  Credit  Managers  points  of  /  tvt  i 

.  !•  1  I  ^  P®*"  to  Non-Members  55.00. 

view  regarding  current  credit  problems.  / 


You  will  find  that  a  purchase  of  these  proceed- 
ings  will  be  one  of  the  best  investments  you  / 
have  made  in  a  long  time. 


I  Non-Members  please  enclose  rherk  with  order) 


SEND  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY 
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Controllers*  Congress 


The  Contribution  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Mr.  Olrich  on  whether  departments 
should  be  charfjed  with  warehouse 
rent,  Mr.  Clark  heinj'  oj)posed.  He 
said  that  it  was  unfair  in  that  not 
only  did  it  intrtKluce  the  subject  of 
rent  but,  moreover,  the  department 
using  the  warehouse  must  incur  a 
trucking  expense  in  contrast  to  the 
department  which  has  stockrooms 
adjacent  to  selling  space,  has  no 
trucking  and  is  not  inconvenienced 
through  delays  waiting  for  goods 
to  be  brought  to  the  selling  floor. 

“Several  years  ago”,  said  Mr. 
Clark,  “we  realized  that  and  insti¬ 
tuted  a  charge  for  reserve  stock 
space  jier  square  foot  irresjiective 
of  the  location  of  the  space — 
whether  in  remote  warehouse  or 
not,  and  which  was  based  on  our 
total  reserve  stock  room  space  cost 
including  the  trucking  cost.” 

Mr.  Clark  believes  that  delivery 
cost  is  a  direct  charge  but  criticizes 
an  elaborate  weighting  schedule. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a 
close  w’ithout  any  action  being 
taken  or  suggested,  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hugo  Kuechen- 
meister,  indicating  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  realized  much  study  was  still 
needed. 

Expense  Schedule  Drafted 

The  Committee  has  worked  up  a 
pro-tem  schedule  of  direct  or  escap¬ 
able  and  indirect  or  inesca^iable  ex- 
jienses,  based  on  the  functional  and 
natural  division  classifications  of  the 
Expense  Manual.  This  schedule  was 
distributed  at  the  Convention  and  is 
reproduced  herewith.  It  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  schedule  is  imperfect. 
Many  difficulties  lie  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  fiath,  among  which  is  the  fact 
that  w’hat  may  be  obviously  a  direct 
expense  in  one  store  is  an  indirect 
in  another.  This  is  quite  apparent 
with  resist  to  stores  of  widely 
varying  sales  volume,  but  neverthe¬ 
less.  stores  of  approximatelv  e(|Ual 
volume  may  very  well  have  honest¬ 
ly  differing  opinions  on  whether  an 
expense  is  escapable  or  not.  due  to 
individual  o|)erating  conditions. 

The  Committee  is  fairlv  confident 
that  a  plan  will  be  established  that 
w'ill  lend  itself  to  adoption  bv  large, 
medium  and  small  stores  atid  will 
permit  comparison  of  figures  and  a 
contiimation  of  deixirtmental  oix'rat- 
ing  statistics  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 


^  honi  Does  the  Contribution 
Idea  Interest? 

Obviously  buyers  or  dei)artment 
managers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  have  opinions  that  should  be 


e.xpressed.  Store  owners,  general 
managers,  controllers  and  store 
managers  may  find  that  the  Con¬ 
tribution  Plan  places  them  “on  the 
spcjt”,  so  to  speak,  with  respect  to 
general  expenses.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  with  regard  to  the  Con¬ 
tribution  Plan  are  these.  Is  the 
contribution  a  satisfactory  basis  on 
which  bonuses  may  be  figured? 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


Explanation 
Taxes  on  Merchandise 
Interest  on  Mdse. 
Insurance  on  Mdse. 


SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
DIRECT  OR  INDIRECT  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW 
OR 

ESCAPABLE  OR  INESCAPABLE  FROM  THE  TOT.AL 
STORE  VIEWPOINT 

(For  the  purposes  of  clarity  the  two  extreme  groupings  of  functional 
expenses  of  the  Expense  Manual  have  been  reclassified ) 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
Direct  or  Esrapable 
Medium  Store  Acct.  No.  Large  Store  Acct.  No. 

20-04-01  25-04-01 

20-05-01  25-05-01 

20-12-01*  25-12-02 

(*Re(iuires  new  account  or  sub-division) 

Indirect  or  Inescapable 

-All  Payroll  Insurance  other  than  on  Mer- 

Taxes  other  than  on  Merchandise  chandise 

.All  Supplies,  Unclassified,  Travel  .All  Professional  Service 
and  Communication 

Occupancy 

.All  items  Indirect  or  Inescapable.  See  Display  Sub-division  of  Publicity 
for  treatment  of  Wimlow  Space. 

PUBLICITY 
.4drertising 
Direct  or  Esrapable 

The  following  treatment  has  been  suggested :  Establish  a  cost  per  unit, 
such  as  “line”  for  all  advertising  produced.  Into  the  total  production 
cost  charge  such  items  as  Newspaper  .Advertising;  Direct  Mail:  Shopping 
News  Drawings:  Electros:  Cut  or  Mat  Service;  Payroll  of  .Advertising 
Manager,  Artists,  Copywriters,  and  a  fair  part  of  the  Salary  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

Charge  each  department  with  its  share  of  the  total  production  costs  in 
projKirtion  to  the  ratio  of  the  units  used  to  total  units  pro<luced. 

Indirect  or  Inescapable 

Miscellaneous  .Advertising,  such  as  Style  Shows  and  Openings:  .Athletic 
and  Musical  Organization  and  Special  Features;  and  .\dvertising  Travel 
-Account. 

Display 

Direct  or  Escapable 

Window  Charge :  Charge  for  use  of  window  on  a  jier  diem  basis,  an 
amount  which  will  include  all  window  space  costs.  This  does  not  involve 
an  adjustment  of  Total  Rent  or  Total  Occupancy.  Should  the  amount 
of  the  total  charges  to  all  departments  exceed  the  Total  Window  Display 
Cost,  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  to  he  credited  to  Other  Income. 

Interior  Display;  Direct  where  for  a  particular  department  and  if  use  by 
other  departments  improbable. 

Indirect  or  Inescapable 

Interior  or  Exterior  Displays  of  a  general  nature,  and  Display  Travel 
■Account. 

BUYING  AND  MERCHANDISING 
Direct  or  Escapable 
Medium  Store  Large  Store 

51-01-01  52-01-01/02.03 


51-09-01  52-09-01/02 

(Continued  on  page  431 


E.rplanation 

Payroll  Buyers,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers, 
.Assistants  and  Dept. 
Clericals 

Foreign  &  Domestic 
Travel 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 

Indirect  or  Inertcapable 

Medium  Store  Large  Store  Explanation 

51-01-03  53-01-01  rayrnll  Outside  Buying 

Offices 

53-09-01  Domestic  &  Foreign  Of¬ 

fice  T  ravel 

51-14-01  53-14-01  Outside  Buying  Office 

Fees 

All  Keceiving  &  Marking:  Payroll.  Supplies.  Miscellaneous  &  Travel. 
SELLING  &  DELIVERY 

Direct  or  Escapable 

Medium  Store  Large  Store  Explanation 

61- 01-01  61-01-01  Pavroll  Salespeople 

62- 01-01  62-01-02  Payroll  Stock  Clerks. 

Stock  Clerks  &  Oth¬ 
er  Direct 

62-06-01*  62-06-01*  Wrapping  &  Packing 

Supplies 

62-06-02  62-06-02  Salesclerks  Supplies 

(‘Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies  to  he  distributed  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  package  cost.  For  details  see  Exj)ense  Distribution  Manual.) 

Delivery  Cost  is  to  be  regarded  as  Direct  an<i  to  be  distributed  to  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  per  [>ackage  (weighted  or  not)  basis. 

Indirect  or  Inescapable 

Payroll :  General  Selling  including  Floor  Mgrs.  &  .Assistants.  E.xaminers, 
Cashiers,  Wrappers.  Packers — but  not  Stock  Clerks  or  Selling 
Clericals. 


The  Contribution  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

How  may  we  determine  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  a  department’s  contribu¬ 
tion  ? 

The  columns  of  The  Bvlletin* 
are  open  for  discussion  of  the  Con- 
trilmtion  Plan.  Those  having  ideas 
are  invited  to  contribute. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Store  Slperinte.vdent.  .Age  38.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Fourteen  years  experience  in  east¬ 
ern  store  of  one  million  volume. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  department  store,  maintenance, 
I)ersfjnnel.  delivery  and  marking  and  re¬ 
ceiving.  Desirous  of  connection  as  Sup¬ 
erintendent  or  Service  Manager.  De¬ 
tail  and  interview  upon  request.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  L'nited  States.  H-13-35 

Store  Management  Executive — De¬ 
sires  affiliation  with  progressive  store  in 
executive  management  capacity.  Thor¬ 
ough  experience  in  maintenance,  selling 
supervision,  and  general  superintendency 
activities.  For  ten  years  Superintendent 
of  large  mi<l-western  department  store. 
H-14-35 


Hico  Klechenmeistek 
A  1  the  Controllers’  Congress  Cotivetition.  held 
^concurrently  with  the  Mid-Year  Convention  of 
the  X.R.1).C..\..  the  following  ( Ifficers  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  were  re-elected  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  1935-36:  Chairmati.  Hugo  Kuechenmeister, 
Ktl.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. :  First 
\  ictyChairmati.  Hruce  W'einhold.  Strouss-Hirsh- 
Iterg  Co..  Youngstown.  Ohio:  Second  \’ice- 
(.haitAnan.  .\.  H.  Klulntck.  Mangel  Stores  Corp., 
New  York  City :  Secretary-Treasurer.  T.  C. 
.'Njierry.  The  Lamson  Bros..  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


CONTROLLER’S  CONGRESS 

Officers  and  Directors 

District  Respresentatives  are:  Xew  Kngland — 
J.  J.  Bulger,  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Middle 
.\tlantic  States — Ernest  Katz.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Xew  York  City;  South — H.  F.  Cordes. 
Burdine’s,  Miami.  Fla. ;  Middle  West — .\rchi- 
bald  MacLeish.  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  West — (jeo.  W.  Hall,  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Directors  at  Large  are:  Ben  D.  Black.  The 
Stewart  Dry  Gooils  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky. ;  C.  B. 
Clark.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
R.  H.  Duffy,  Younker  Bros.,  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  F.  D.  Francis.  The  Emixjrium,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  (Secretary-Treasurer.  Credit 
Management  Divisi(»n);  .Alfred  Henry,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  Xew  York  City;  R.  Lee.  Powers  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co..  Minneaixjlis,  Minn. ;  J.  W.  Long, 
-Anderson- Xewcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  \"a. ; 
W.  S.  Alartens,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  (Chairman.  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision)  ;  E.  1.  Martin,  Saks-P'ifth  Ave.,  Xew 
A'ork  City ;  E.  L.  OIrich.  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  H.  Sullivan.  Lit  Bros..  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 
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It'i.  ihc  nlk  of 
ihc  town— rhik 
Air  Gimliiiuiin^ 


that  this  meant  many  mentions  in 
each  pai)er  daily,  (c)  The  adver¬ 
tising  ran  all  the  way  from  light 
cartoons  to  serious  presentations, 
from  general  statements  to  customer 
comment.  Chiefly  we  have  tried  to 
keep  it  light  and  interesting  and  to 
avoid  making  either  the  public  or 
ourselves  tired  of  it. 


Modern  Sales  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

policies  by  those  who  provide  the  newspaper  to  the  advertiser  is  to  agency  in  the  community.  There- 
advertising  patronage  they  enjoy,  provide  a  high-class  product.  This  fore,  our  first  duty  to  you,  fully 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  is  a  very  essential  to  you  men  in  recognizing  as  we  do  the  important 
be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  a  the  retail  business  because,  to  a  de-  part  you  play  as  advertisers  in  mak- 
fact  that  only  since  newspapers  gree  not  true  of  any  other  pro-  ing  possible  a  free  press,  is  to  give 
have  become  financially  free  that  fession,  the  tone  of  business,  the  you  and  the  community  a  high-class 
there  has  been  a  free  press.”  ideals  of  business,  the  pursuit  of  product.” 

He  said  that  reader  acceptance  sound  ethical  objectives  in  business  Concluding  his  remarks.  Colonel 
and  reader  confidence  must  come  in  any  community,  are  more  serious-  Knox  suggested  that  retailers  make 
before  advertiser  responsibility,  ly  affected  by  the  tone  and  quality  of  a  closer  and  more  persistent  study 
“The  first  responsibility  of  the  their  newspapers  than  by  any  other  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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(5)  Radio.  Constant  mention  in 
the  various  programs. 

(6)  Employees,  (a)  Informative 
bulletins;  (b)  signs  at  the  store  en¬ 
trances  ;  (c)  constant  reminders ; 
(d)  a  special  letter  sent  through  the 
mail  to  their  homes. 

(7)  Newspapers.  This  of  course, 
as  is  usual  with  us,  has  played  by 
far  the  major  role.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  we  think,  in  these  three  ways : 
(a)  We  held  a  meeting  at  which  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  the  advertising  staff, 
no  matter  what  his  duties  were,  was 
invited  to  write  air-conditioning  ads. 
We  were  having  at  the  same  time 
a  training  class  in  advertising.  One 
of  its  tasks  was  to  write  air-con¬ 
ditioning  ads.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  advertising  manager  has  had 
available  at  all  times  dozens  of  ads 
in  every  conceivable  size  and  tempo 
to  use  as  the  day’s  space  or  the 
day’s  budget  permitted,  (b)  It  was 
made  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  no 
ad  must  run  without  a  reference 
thereto,  and  if  you  know  our  ad- 

v^rficinor  will 


r’jTs 


j  I  qlks  are  saying  such  nice  things  al»ut 
I  shopping  in  comfort  in  our  ^ 

.\ir  (k)nditioncd  store 


Mtmmiir  M'i  ^  4m 


To  show  how  keenly  our  organi¬ 
zation  is  sold  on  what  we  are  trying 

to  do,  as  I  type  these  lines  I  am  telling  us  that  prior  to  leaving  her  Filene’s  air-conditioning  and  the 

interrupted  by  a  young  man  who  home  in  a  small  New  England  number  of  patkages^^at  were  corn- 

entered  to  tell  me  alxjut  a  customer  town  the  iK)stmaster  referred  to  ing  down  there  through  the  mails. 
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Sales  Promotion 


of  the  media  used  for  the  lines  sold. 
He  believes  much  money  is  wasted 
because  an  accurate  scientific  study 
has  not  lieen  made  to  secure  the 
most  intelligent  employment  of  the 
appropriation. 

“Some  newspapers,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  circulation,  are  more 
effective  for  certain  lines  of  goods 
than  others.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  in  spending  an  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  than  to  know  in¬ 
timately  the  type  of  readers  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  reach.  And  may  I, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  my  entire 
profession,  to  you  people  who  rep¬ 
resent  a  national  retail  organization, 
offer  to  you  the  utmost  of  coojjer- 
ation  in  any  serious  scientific  study 
that  you  might  plan  to  make.” 

A  Store  President 

Giving  the  store  president’s  view¬ 
point,  Mr.  Kaufmann  made  several 
exceptionally  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  These  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  all  retail 
executives.  His  first  point  was  that 
publicity  executives  must  have  a 
very  high  sense  of  understanding 
and  that  they  are  the  ijublic  relations 
department  of  a  store — not  simply 
the  advertising  department  nor  the 
publicity  department  alone,  but  l)oth 
combined. 

“You  must  realize  that  these  two 
definite  forces  are  in  existence — 
the  force  of  publicity  and  the  force 
of  advertising.  They  cannot  l)e 
handled  by  two  individuals.  There¬ 
fore  we  expect  this  dei)artnient  to 
be  headed  by  a  public-relations- 
conscious  individual — one  who  must 
understand  the  policy,  the  tradition, 
and  the  star  to  which  his  i)articular 
store  has  hooked  its  destiny.  Once 
understanding  his  store’s  objective, 
which  must  necessarily  l)e  given 
him  by  the  president,  he  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  employees  and 
the  executives  of  the  institution  in 
his  ability  to  execute  and  express 
his  store’s  policy. 

“He  must  have  a  very  wide  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  temi)er  of  the 
buying  public  in  his  community. 
The  problems  of  consumer  demand, 
and  the  reasons  for  buying  one 
article  as  against  another,  which 
have  been  studied  in  a  hit-and-miss 
fashion  in  the  past  decade,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  l)e  much  more  intelligently 
anjjroached  in  the  future.  This  in¬ 
dividual  must  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  his  communitv  and 
what  is  going  on  in  that  community, 
l)efore  he  can  intelligently  represent 
his  store.” 

Mr.  Kaufmann  pointed  out  that 


it  is  confusing  for  peo])le  to  separ¬ 
ate  definitely  in  their  minds  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  explained  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  educational  force  and 
that  advertising  interprets  mer¬ 
chandise  and  creates  a  desire  for  it. 
He  believed  that  the  inability  to 
view  publicity  and  advertising  from 
different  angles  contributes  to  waste 
in  advertising. 

“There  is  a  period  when  these 
two  forces  functioning  individually 
get  to  a  point  of  perfection  where 
they  are  one.  If  publicity  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  highest  degree  in  the 
form  of  educational  copy,  that  pub¬ 
licity  in  its  highest  degree  becomes 
sales  copy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  advertising  copy  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  highest  degree  it 
automatically  becomes  educational 
copy.  And  when  they  both  reach 
perfection  they  melt  into  one.  But 
to  get  them  to  have  this  one  force, 
the  people  who  are  writing  copy, 
illustrating  copy,  dressing  windows, 
making  interior  displays,  must  first 
have  an  appreciation  that  these  two 
forces  exist.  Without  this  aiipre- 
ciation  we  do  not  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  will  ever  represent 
the  highest  possible  attainment  of 
a  public  relations  department.” 

Taking  him  far  afield  of  his 
established  duties,  Mr.  Kaufmann 
believes  that  the  public  relations 
manager  “must  be  in  a  position  to 
give  the  guaranteed  specifications  of 
articles;  not  simply  for  example  a 
blanket  with  a  name  and  the  public 
acceptance  that  that  name  carries, 
but  what  outstanding  specifications 
make  that  blanket  a  truly  satisfac¬ 
tory  purchase. 

Educational  Function 

“It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  ex^^ct 
this  responsibility  to  function  effec¬ 
tively.  However,  this  department 
must  be  geared  so  that  the  import¬ 
ant  specifications  of  merchandise 
will  be  divulged  in  the  store’s  pub¬ 
licity.  The  story  of  utility,  of  color, 
of  design,  of  the  reason  for  the  de¬ 
sign,  all  must  be  unearthed.  Then 
the  public  relations  department 
must  make  this  data  available  not 
only  to  tbe  buying  public  but  to  the 
store’s  organization  as  well.  This  de¬ 
partment  must  make  its  contribution 
to  our  own  selling  organization.  So 
we  look  upon  that  department  to 
be — and  I  don’t  want  this  mi.sun- 
derstood— the  educational  dci)art- 
ment  indirectly.  In  that  department, 
stores  should  find  their  enthusiasm; 
and  also  in  that  department  they 


should  find  data  that  can  lie  put  in¬ 
to  forms  for  distribution  to  the 
various  departments.  Then,  the 
type  of  copy  and  art  work  will  auto¬ 
matically,  we  believe,  reach  a  high 
standard.” 

A  Merchandise  Manager 

Speaking  for  the  merchandise 
manager,  Mr.  MacLeish  stated  that 
many  merchandisers  would  cease 
considering  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  as  one  of  their  major  irrita¬ 
tions  if  they  but  realized  that  what 
they  did  exjiect  was  not  what  they 
should  exjject. 

“Isn’t  some  of  the  blame  for  too 
high  advertising  expense  directly 
attributable  to  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  real  function  of  adver¬ 
tising?  The  misuse  of  a  good  tool 
makes  a  bad  job.  Advertising’s 
function  is  to  inform — to  spread 
the  news.  And  if  the  news  isn’t 
worth  printing  because  it  really 
isn’t  true  or  interesting  or  timely 
or  important,  then  it  really  isn’t 
news — and  so  money  is  wasted. 

“After  all,  we  are  all  trying”,  he 
continued,  “to  sell  more  goods  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  selling  more 
goods,  or  we  should  be.  If  I  am 
engaged  in  the  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  of  a  store,  if  I  am  one  of 
that  most  important  group  in  any 
store,  a  buyer — a  term  most  inade¬ 
quate  to  describe  what  I  should  be 
— if,  more  properly,  I  am  really  a 
merchant,  I  must  realize  that  I  am 
the  man  who  makes  the  news  which 
makes  the  advertising.  My  role  is 
as  versatile  as  the  monologist,  for 
I  must  be  various  characters  in  the 
proper  performance  of  my  job.  I 
must  be  a  discoverer  of  what  is 
new,  a  creator  of  such  essential  re¬ 
finements  as  make  a  line  of  goods 
superior,  a  sort  of  home-made  psy¬ 
chologist  to  read  in  my  customers 
their  probable  reactions  to  my  in¬ 
tended  purchases,  a  statistician  so 
that  I  may  calculate  from  what  has 
happened  what  will  happen,  and 
perhaps  above  all  an  enthusiast  so 
that,  having  bought  the  goods  I  be¬ 
lieve  in,  I  may  inspire  others  to 
help  me  sell  them.  When  I  have 
performed  my  job  in  this  fashion, 
the  advertising  department  will  have 
an  abundance  of  news  to  send  to 
my  customers.” 

Mr.  MacLeish  pointed  out  that 
every  successful  store  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  because  it  rendered  in  its  com¬ 
munity  a  service  preferred  by  a 
sizable  section  of  the  community. 
“Let  no  buyer,”  he  said,  “overlook 
the  wants  of  that  loyal  following 
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nor  any  advertising  man  talk  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language.” 

He  stressed  the  importance  of 
understanding  just  what  kind  of 
people  the  most  loyal  customers  are 
— so  that  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  constantly  present  the 
wares  of  the  store  consistently  with 
the  character  of  the  store.  Follow¬ 
ing  that  line  of  reasoning,  he  stated 
that  it  is  obvious  that  every  promo¬ 
tion  should  be  from  the  ix)int  of 
views  of  the  store  as  an  entity  .  .  . 
“l)ecause  loyalty  must  have  some¬ 
thing  quite  definite  to  cling  to  .  .  . 
a  living,  breathing,  growing  store, 
not  a  loose  jumble  of  unrelated  en¬ 
terprises.” 

“This  approach  to  advertising,” 
he  claimed,  “assures  the  elimination 
of  many  faults  that  otherwise  might 
rise  to  plague  us.  It  eliminates  un¬ 
truthfulness,  for  no  store  that  re¬ 
spects  its  own  character  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  buying  public  can 
tolerate  fraud  and  deceit  in  its 
spoken  word.  It  reduces  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  exaggerate,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  shows  up  in  its  true  light 
the  petty  policy  of  imitation.  It  re¬ 
lates  each  effort  to  a  common  con¬ 
cept,  encouraging  the  working  out 
of  a  general  plan.  And  it  stimulates 
the  whole  process  of  merchandising 
publicity,  which  makes  advertising 
expenditure  as  much  investment  as 
expense.” 

What  Cooperation  Should  Be 

Speaking  about  the  responsibility 
for  advertising  technique,  Mr.  Mac 
Leish  struck  a  vital  note  which  was 
music  to  all  the  publicity  executives 
he  addressed.  “I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,”  he  said,  “that  there  is 
one  subject  which  is  perennially  the 
center  of  controversy  but  about 
which  most  jieople  confess  a  satis¬ 
fying  knowledge  and  that  is  Ad¬ 
vertising.  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  enthusiastic  lady  who  was 
viewing  an  important  new  art  ex¬ 
hibition  and  remarked  with  finality 
that  she  might  not  understand  all 
the  jKiinters  intended  to  convey  but 
that  she  knew  what  she  liked — to 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  ‘My  dear 
Madam,  even  the  l)easts  of  the  field 
know’  that.’  So  let  us  leave  to  our 
comjjetent  advertising  craftsmen 
the  construction  of  the  vehicle 
which  is  to  carry  our  message.” 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  message 
itself  —  there  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision  must  lend  its  cooperation.  In 
order  to  arouse  the  shopper’s  inter¬ 
est,  “the  same  reasons  which  in¬ 
spired  the  purchase  of  the  goods 


should  inspire  their  sale.  Why  this 
style,  this  color,  this  pattern,  this 
material,  this  price?  Why  now? 
Why  so  important?  The  answers 
are  what  the  customer  wants  to 
know,  if  the  subject  holds  any  pres¬ 
ent  interest  for  her,  and,  if  it 
doesn’t,  someone  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  After  all,  the  chances  are  very 
good  that  the  customer  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  news  if  only  it  con¬ 
cerns  her  wants,  and  even  her 
hopes,  and  if  it  is  reasonably  well 
timed.” 

Display  Selling 

Mr.  MacLeish  stressed  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  display  both  in¬ 
terior  and  window. 

“The  windows  of  a  store  front¬ 
ing  on  a  heavily  travelled  pedestrian 
thoroughfare  are  of  tremendous 
importance  in  producing  immediate 
business  and  in  creating  a  definite 
impresaion  of  personality  for  the 
store.  Your  customer  has  indicated 
that  8  times  out  of  10  she  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  window  displays,  a  pretty 
substantial  evidence  of  the  imjxjrt- 
ance  of  your  front.  She  says  too 
that  two  times  out  of  three  she 
shops  around  for  apparel,  so  she  is 
a  very  live  prospect  when  she  passes 
the  frock  windows.  The  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  interior  display  in 
stores  in  recent  years  is  proof  of 
their  lielief  in  its  great  importance. 
Daily  store  traffic  reaches  large  fig¬ 
ures  even  in  ofF-season.  Failure  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  presence 
in  the  store  of  thousands  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers  is  all  too  frequent. 
Many  a  good  job  of  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing  can  be  done  by  attractive  dis¬ 
play  when  a  salesperson  can’t  get 
within  gunshot  of  the  customer. 
And  one  of  the  best  things  about  it 
is  that  it  need  cost  very  little.” 

Store  attractions,  he  said,  are 
largely  unnecessary — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  an  interesting  store 
“have  in  themselves  so  potent  and 
continous  appeal  that  you  have  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  a  great 
show  right  in  your  own  tent.” 

Completing  the  cycle  of  promo¬ 
tional  effect  on  the  customer,  Mr. 
MacLeish  claimed  that  treatment  of 
customers  by  salespeople  is  the  most 
important  aspect  in  determining 
public  buying  attitude.  “Observers,” 
he  said,  “claim  that  it  constitutes 
in  their  opinions  33j4%  of  the 
total  influence  of  service  upon  buy¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  if  you  did 
everything  else  perfectly  from  mer¬ 


chandise  jireparatiou  through  every 
step  of  oi^eration  and  service  to  the 
completion  of  the  transaction,  and 
you  did  an  unsatisfactory  selling 
job  you  would  rate  only  66^3% 
of  your  possible  performance.  So 
imiMirtant  to  a  customer  is  sales¬ 
persons’  treatment  of  her  that  over 
51%  of  customers  have  a  favorite 
salesperson  to  whom  they  return.” 

Mr.  MacLeish  stated  that  what 
women  want  most  in  sales  service 
is  as  follows: 

Adequate  answers  to  questions 
about  merchandise 

Proper  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  salesperson  of  the 
merchandise 

To  see  enough  merchandise 

A  spirit  of  helpfulness,  shown 
by  the  offer  of  suggestions, 
the  absence  of  annoying  re¬ 
marks  and  no  show  of  dis¬ 
courtesy  if  no  purchase  is 
made. 

The  undivided  attention  of  the 
salesperson. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Job 

Summarizing  Mr.  MacLeish’s 
vital  points  on  what  modern  stores 
expect  from  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  we  have  the  following: 

1.  To  sell  more  goods  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  on  selling  more 
goods,  which  can  only  be  done 
when  a  constant  flow  of  good 
goods  is  provided  for  sale. 

2.  To  look  upon  advertising  as  a 
necessary  food  element  in  the 
Store  Diet,  not  a  sure  cure  for 
mistakes. 

3.  To  tie  up  all  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  in  one  institu¬ 
tional  package. 

4.  To  leave  the  construction  of  the 
vehicle  for  store  news  and  the 
selection  of  the  road  it  shall 
travel  to  the  best  judgment  of 
those  charged  with  that  duty. 

5.  To  make  Display  the  greatest 
exponent  of  suggestive  selling. 

6.  To  take  our  salespeople  into  our 
confidence  so  that  they  may 
share  our  enthusiasm  about 
what  we  have  to  sell. 

7.  To  detach  ourselves  on  occas- 
sion  sufficiently  to  see  the  whole 
forest. 

8.  To  get  better  acquainted  with 
our  customers  the  better  to 
know  ourselves. 
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Promotion  DiviNion 


An  Indispensable  Report 

The  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

and  HIS  PLAX 


believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reports  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  made  available  to  its  members, 
phase  of  sales  planning. 

It  gives  a  picture  of  the  duties  and  the  authority  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Manager;  how  he  should  work 
closely  with  other  functional  executives;  how  his  selling 
enthusiasm  should  be  passed  on  to  the  salespeople;  how 
promotional  types  of  stores  plan  close  to  the  target ; 
and  the  comparative  value  of  ordinary,  neat  and  orderly, 
and  dramatized  displays. 

It  gives  a  thorough  outline  of  the  planning  system 
of  a  smaller  volume  store.  It  also  provides  a  summary 
of  the  planning  systems  used  by  thirty-three  different 
specialty  and  department  stores. 

All  of  it  is  essential  and  practical  information  for 
any  and  every  promotional  executive  to  have — essential 
in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  each  important  phase  of 
our  work  and  practical  because  it  represents  the  most 
thoughtful  views  of  several  retail  executives. 


SEND  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.R.D.G.A.,  225  W.  34lh  St..  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for 
Copies 

1.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  His  Plan 

at  $  a  copy. 

2.  The  Analysis  of  Publicity  Elxpensesi  1934 

at  $  a  copy. 

My  Check  is  attached. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 


A  Companion  REPORT 
The  ANALYSIS 

of  PUBLICITY  EXPENSES,  1934 

For  example  this  report  shows — 

1.  what  the  average  store  in  each  volume  group 
spends  in  each  expense  classification ; 

2.  what  media  had  held  up  most  satisfactorily; 

3.  changes  in  publicity  expenses  planned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  i)eriod ; 

4.  tha  trend  in  publicity  expense — a  comparison  with 
expense  percentages  of  past  years ; 

5.  a  comparison  of  figures  which  were  furnished  by 
the  same  stores  for  both  1933  and  1934; 

6.  the  distribution  of  the  publicity  dollar  during  1934; 

7.  the  development  of  institutional  advertising — how 
charged,  and  the  policy  for  1935; 

8.  the  trend  of  radio  broadcast  advertising; 

9.  the  development  of  internal  store  promotion  and 
display. 

Price  $1.50 — to  Members  $1.00 


It  deals  comprehensively  with  the  entire 


THE  CONTENTS 

PART  I 

•  The  Duties  of  a  Sales  Promotion  Manager — and  the  Au¬ 
thority  Needed  to  Execute  them  Efficiently — by  VVm.  H. 
McLeo<l,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

•  The  Sales  Promotion  Plan — Its  Creation  and  Operation — 
by  William  Howard,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

•  The  Coordination  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Plan  ivith  the 
Selling  Force — by  Mary  Murphy,  The  Fair,  Chicago. 

•  The  Importance  of  Display  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Plan — 
by  Wm.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago. 

•  An  Effective  Workable  Plan  for  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 
—by  R.  W  Zahn,  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

PART  II 

•  A  Compilation  of  Planning  Systems — by  Frank  W.  Spaeth, 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Xote:  This  report  includes  several  important  talks  given  at  the  recent 

Chicago  convention  as  well  as  a  compilation  of  supplementary  planning 

material.  Aside  from  these  talks,  proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 

sessions  will  not  he  printed  in  separate  form,  but  will  appear  in  Tug 

Bulletin. 

Price  $2.00  —  to  Members,  $1.00 
Only  a  Limited  Quantity  Available 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


converters  by  members  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the"  attitute  of  retailers 
toward  this  charge : 

“Response  is  made  to  two 
letters  received  from  you  un¬ 
der  date  of  July  3rd,  each  per¬ 
taining  to  a  deduction  made  on 
a  recent  remittance  on  accounts 
of  two  of  your  clients.  This 
deduction  covers  cartage  char¬ 
ges  attached  at  i)oint  of  origin. 

“You  are  perhaps  familiar 
with  this  atrocitms  assessment 
which  this  particular  craft  cun- 
ninglv  imjK)sed  through  incor- 
l)oration  in  their  N.R..\.  Ccxle. 
This  provision  was  as  iKipular 
as  Satan  at  a  prayer  meeting 
and  its  peq>etrators  deserve  the 
scorn  they  received  from  the 
retailer. 

“Now,  you  will  recall  that 
recently  nine  wise  men  sitting 
on  a  liench  decreed  that  certain 
enactments  did  not  conform  to 
fundamental  and  organic  law, 
hence,  they  were  in  a  measure 
dissipated. 

“We  have  not  relegated  to 
discard  those  features  of  regu¬ 
lation  which  possess  m"ri\  hut 
such  an  unsavorv  and  unjust 
levy  as  the  one  in  question,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  and  cast  to  the 
four  winds. 

“We  liought  merchandise,  not 
cartage.  You  may  .so  instruct 
your  clients  and  inform  them 
our  accounts  are  in  balance. 
William  G.  Braun. 

Jidtraus-Braun  Company. 
Buffalo,  Nne  York." 

♦  *  ♦ 

“We  have  your  letter  of  July 
ISth  regarding  our  claim  L9241 
and  wish  to  object  to  your  thin¬ 
ly  veiled  accusation  of  chisel¬ 
ling  contained  therein. 

“You  know  as  w’ell  as  we  do 
that  yours  is  the  only  industry 
of  the  many  we  deal  with  which 
makes  a  charge  for  trucking  in 
violation  of  a  long-standing 
trade  practice.  You  also  know 
that  the  only  reason  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  ever  allowed  in  your 
code  is  because  you  were  able 
to  get  your  code  approved  be¬ 
fore  our  national  organization 
was  able  to  present  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  unfair  provision. 


“( )ur  national  organization 
opposed  this  provision  in  every 
other  code  presented  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  it  is  quite  signifi¬ 
cant  that  their  objections  w'ere 
su.stained  in  every  case. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
we  feel  sure  you  will  agree  that 
this  delivery  charge  is  quite  un¬ 
fair  and  realize  why  it  is  im- 
[Kissible  for  us  to  withdraw 
this  charge. 

F.  A.  Danahy, 

Burdine’s, 

Miami,  Florida.’’ 

Letters  recently  received  from 
members  conclusively  show  that 
relatively  few  converters  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  this  charge.  This 
information  should  aid  you  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  converters. 

Reduction  in  Freight  Rates 
on  Toys 

In  the  July  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  called  attention  to  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  on  toys, 
effective  July  15th  between  |X)ints 
in  Official  Classification  Territory 
(territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers ) . 

W'e  desire  to  do  our  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  al)out  this  lower  basis  of  rates 
from  Official  Territory  (in  which 
practically  all  toys  are  produced)  to 
Western  and  Southern  Classification 
Territories.  We  suggest  that  mem- 
liers  kxrated  outside  of  Official 
Classification  Territory  write  letters 
to  or  contact  personally  the  freight 
traffic  managers  or  general  freight 
agents  of  the  principal  rail  carriers 
serving  them,  requesting  that  this 
lower  basis  of  rates  be  established 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Muntwyler.  our  chairman, 
suggests  that  in  your  contacts  with 
carriers  you  use  as  your  principal 
argument  for  a  lower  basis  of  rates 
“the  fact  that  toys  are  now  an  all¬ 
year-round  article  and  no  longer 
merely  a  Christmas  commodity. 
Toys  for  a  great  many  years  were 
treated  as  luxuries  insofar  as  the 
railroads  are  concerned  and  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  prove  to  the 
carriers  that  toys  are  just  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  proper  upbringing  of 
children  as  are  lxx)ks  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  media.” 

reduction  in  freight  rates  on 


toys,  therefore,  should  result  in 
lower  retail  prices  and  make  possible 
greater  sales  of  this  merchandise  all 
year  round  which  would,  in  turn, 
mean  more  shipments  of  toys  to  be 
transported  by  rail  carriers. 

Would  You  Like  This 
Inforniation? 

One  store  asked  the  following 
questions : 

“1  :  Do  stores  price  ticket  each 
piece  of  furniture? 

2 ;  If  not ; 

a ;  What  method  is  used  to 
identify  the  piece  as  to 
style,  price  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  information 
b;  How  are  price  changes 
effected  ? 

3 :  How  is  inventory  of  furniture 
taken?  Is  merchandise  listed 
from  actual  physical  stock  and 
then  later  priced,  or  is  inven¬ 
tory  taken  directly  from  stock 
cards  ?” 

Another  store  made  the  following 
inquiry : 

“We  are  considering  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  size  checking 
system  with  the  use  of  forms 
in  our  ready-to-wear  receiving 
room  and  would  ajjpreciate  ob¬ 
taining  any  information  you 
could  give  us  in  regard  to  the 
j)roccdure  and  the  value  of  this 
type  of  checking. 

“We  would  particularly  like 
to  know  how  many  and  what 
sizes  of  forms  are  necessary, 
how  frequently  they  have  to  lie 
changed,  and  what  their  ai> 
liro.ximate  cost  is.  We  would 
like  to  know  about  how  many 
dresses  can  lie  checked  jier  day 
I>er  })erson  and  what  kinds  of 
defects  are  looked  for  in  check¬ 
ing  the  dresses.” 

We  secured  this  information 
from  several  stores  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  the  replies,  sending  copies 
to  the  inquiring  members  and  to  the 
stores  who  participated  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  information.  We  have  some 
extra  copies.  Would  you  like  one? 
Let’s  know. 

Convention  Proceedings 

We  are  now  editing  the  speeches 
and  discussions — soon  they  will  be 
on  the  printing  presses.  Have  you 
ordered  your  copy?  If  not,  please 
do  so  immediately  as  we  intend 
printing  just  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  demand.  Most  of  the  members 
have  already  ordered.  The  price  per 
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THESE  STORES  THINK 
IT  DOES 

R.  H.  iMacy  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louts  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Birmingham 
Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

Geo.  B.  Peck  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


#  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
these  firms  this  year  in  a  definite  program 
of  replacing  obsolete  equipment.  And  this 
program  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year. 
For  executives  of  these  stores  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  until  all  register  equip¬ 
ment  is  worn  out  and  then  has  to  be  re¬ 
placed  at  once. 

Neither  can  you  afford  to  wait.  It  will  be 
to  your  advantage  to  have  a  representative 
of  The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
check  over  your  equipment  and  prepare  a 
definite  replacement  program  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  phone  call  or  a  letter  will  bring 
you  this  service — and  without  placing  you 
under  the  slightest  obligation. 

'i/MtionaL  Godh 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Ctsh  Resisters  •  Typewritins-Bookkeepins  Mechines  • 
Postins  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeepins 
Machines  •  Check-Writins  *nd  Sisnins  Machines 
•  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


oi:s  n 

PAY  TO  REPLACi:  OHSOLF  I  H 
RFCilSTFRS  Wn  H  MODERN 

Nationals.^ 
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T r  af  f ic 


printed  copy  is  $3.00 — just  enough 
to  cover  the  printing  and  mailing 
costs.  Do  they  contain  valuable  in¬ 
formation? — Well,  take  a  look  at  the 
following : 

Tuesday  morning,  June  Wth — 
Chairman:  IV.  C.  McDermott, 
Traffic  Manager  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  Have  Increased  Production  by — 

F.  J.  Lama,  Receiving  &  Traffic  Mgr., 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  III. 
Edward  Reynolds,  Receiving  Mgr., 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

R.  G.  Brown,  Receiving  Mgr.,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  I^etroit,  Mich. 

Complete  Remarking — A  Sure  Means  of 
Reducing  Stock  Shortages 
a :  Handling  of  cu4Bt><Vrs’  returns  as 
it  concerns  centralization,  sequence 
of  steps  and  methods  of  returning 
to  stock. 

b:  The  remarking  function  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  service  and  expanse. 

M.  Forman.  Receiving  Supt..  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York  City^, 

What  Price  Winged  Freight 

C.  R.  Smith,  President,  .American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  Wth — 
Chairman  :  F.  J.  Lama,  Receh'- 
ing  and  Traffic  Mamger,  Man- 
del  Brothers,  Chicago,  III. 

Is  It  Advisable  to  Weigh  Incoming  Ship¬ 
ments? 

The  results  of  a  study  by  question¬ 
naire  to  be  made  known. 

The  Retailer  and  Railway  Expre  s  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Rates 

A.  T.  White,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Insurance  Policies  of  Highway  Motor 
Carriers  Found  Lacking  in  Affording 
Proper  Protection  to  Stores’  Shop- 
ments. 

Ernest  Katz,  Vice-President  &  Con¬ 
troller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

♦  *  * 

W ednesday  morning,  June  \2th — 
Chairman:  R.  G.  Broken,  Re- 
ceking  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Round  table  session — open  forum 
on  traffic,  receiving,  marking  aM 
stockkeeping  problems,  procedure 
and  systems. 

Discussion  of  return  goods  room  opei^ 
ation 

Short  cuts  in  handling  overcharge  am) 
loss  and  damage  claims 
Discussion  of  the  question  of  centrali¬ 
sation  or  the  centralization  of  the 
retnm-to-vendor  listing  function  and 
of  the  records  for  reference  in  list¬ 
ing  returns  to  vendors 
What  is  the  experience  of  stores  who 
carry  their  own  risk  against  loss  and 
damage,  in  lien  of  coverage  through 
tansit  policis? 


Departmental  and  inter-departmental 
flexibility 

Bulk  marking  of  store  and  warehouse 
merchandise 

What  type  of  traffic  filing  system  is  the 
most  efficient? 

Pre-marking  of  staple  merchandise 
How  to  secure  better  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  selling  departments  and  the 
traffic  and  receiving  department 
On  what  basis  is  receiving,  marking  and 
stockkeeping  expense  allocated  to 
selling  departments? 

Discussion  of  any  new  equipment  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  receiving  depart¬ 
ments 

Methods  used  in  laying  out  work  for 
checkers  and  markers 
Discussion  of  freight  rate  guides  as  to 
kinds  and  usefulness 

Other  questions  brought  up  by 
members  for  discussion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IV ednesday  Afternoon,  June  \2th — 
Chairman :  Mrs.  O.  M.  Os- 
*  born.  Traffic  Manager,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  huiianapolis,  Ind. 

Reduce  Expenses  —  Increase  Profits 
Through  the  Use  of  Light  Weight 
Fibre  Board  Containers 
R.  Strobel,  Traffic  Manager.  Wie- 
boldt  Stores  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Max  Rothkugel,  Traffic  Manager,  Lit 
Bros.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  .Albee,  The  Hinde  &  Dauche 
Paper  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Elmployee  Relations  and  Lines  of  Promo¬ 
tion 

W.  R.  .Allen,  Personnel  Director,  L. 
-  S.  .Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


were  so  close  to  the  readings  which 
were  secured  (on  an  average  basis) 
from  the  computations  of  the  em¬ 
ployees’  production  records,  that 
stop  watch  studies  were  abandoned. 
By  allowing  the  law  of  averages  to 
operate,  proper  standards  can  be  ar¬ 
rived  at,  providing  sufficient  data 
over  peak  and  lows  is  secured.  For 
example,  in  developing  the  stand¬ 
ard  time  to  attach  one  pin  ticket, 
the  time  to  attach  70,052  tickets 
was  secured  f  to  develop  standard 
time  -to,  attach  one  gummed  label, 
the  time  to  attach  96,248  labels  was 
secured. 

The  standards  were  developed, 
not  as  the  apex  of  efficiency,  but  as 
goals  which  the  employees  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  and  surpass. 
This  standard  or  goal  we  call 
“100%  efficiency”.  Any  factor  of 
production  which  goes  over  this 
standard,  or  100%,  is  recognized  as 
an  added  effort  beyond  a  perform- 


The  Receiving  Department  As  an  Agency 
in  Educating  Employees  for  Promo¬ 
tional  Purposes 

.Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager, 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Current  Transportation  Problems  .\ffect- 
ing  Retailers 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  General  Traffic 
Manager,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Retailing 

Retailing,  a  Fairchild  publication, 
issued  every  Monday,  devotes  a 
full  page  to  receiving  and  marking 
in  the  issue  published  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month. 

The  paper  of  .Arthur  D.  Bibbs, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Halle 
Brothers  Company  of  Cleveland, 
(Jhio,  on  “The  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  as  an  .Agency  in  Educating 
Employees  for  Promotional  Pur¬ 
poses”  appeared  in  the  June  17th 
issue. 

The  paper  of  L.  E.  Muntwyler, 
(jeneral  Traffic  Manager  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group  on  “Current  Trans¬ 
portation  Problems  Affecting  Re¬ 
tailers”  appeared  in  the  July  15th 
issue. 

Possibly  your  store  is  a  subscriber 
to  this  paper.  If  not,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  purchase  it  in  your  city. 


ance  (100%)  which  is  reasonably 
expected  of  the  employees.  There¬ 
fore,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  a 
bonus  directly  proportional  to  the 
increase  over  100%.  Naturally, 
allowances  are  made  for  fatigue 
and  delays  over  which  the  employee 
has  no  control. 

Since  the  standards  are  built  up¬ 
on  an  average  of  production  gather¬ 
ed  from  all  employees,  they  are  in 
a  sense  representative  of  the  entire 
group,  hence,  equitable  to  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Some  establishments  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  group  bonus  system 
approach  their  standards  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  They  set 
their  standards,  or  100%  efficiency, 
as  an  ideal  which  can  be  ap¬ 
proached,  and  possibly  reached,  but 
never  surpassed.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  a  bonus  is  paid  at  80% 
efficiency.  To  set  up  a  favorable 
psychological  reaction  in  the  minds 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Group  Bonus  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
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A  new  low-priced  Burroughs 

I 

for  'lay  away”  records 


UY  AWAY  RECOU>-OFFia  COTY 

No.30044 _ No.  30044 
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The  local  Burroughs  office  will  gladly  show  you  how  this 
new  low-priced  machine  will  speed  up  the  work  and  save 
money  for  you.  Telephone  for  a  demonstration.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  write  direct  for  full  information. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Note  the  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  this  office  record  which 
is  easily  and  quickly  provided  by  the  new  Burroughs  especially 
designed  for  handling  "lay  away"  or  "will  call"  records. 


Burroughs  now  provides  an  inexpensive,  compact  machine 
for  handling  "lay  away”  records.  It  is  fast,  simple  and  easy 
to  operate,  and  takes  up  little  desk  or  counter  space.  The 
information  it  furnishes  is  both  complete  and  accurate.  It 
surrounds  every  transaction  with  the  utmost  protection. 
Consider  these  advantages: 


Prints  the  date  automatically. 

Gives  the  account  number  and  identifies  cashier  receiv¬ 
ing  payment. 

Records  the  amount  of  the  payment  and  deducts  it  from 
the  amount  due. 

Extends  balance  with  one  key  depression. 

Furnishes  a  journal  on  a  detailed  locked-in  tape  on  which 
every  transaction  is  recorded. 

Posts  ledger  card,  passbook  and  journal  in  one  operation. 
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Books 


Getting  Ahead  in  Retailing 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


posing,  while  the  hlufFer  he  points 
out  is  easily  detected.  Especially 
does  he  stres.s — don't  show  a  dis¬ 
like  for  selling.  On  this  pf)int  he 
says  in  i^art : 

"There  are  only  two  basic 
functions  in  retailing.  One  is 
buying.  The  second  is  selling. 
The  mcKlern  retailer  regards 
the  latter  as  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  former.  He 
wants  to  feel  that  everyone  in 
the  store  has  not  only  sales  in- 
•stinct  but  also  a  certain  amount 
of  selling  ability. 

“Therefore,  when  an  appli¬ 
cant  indicates  that  he  or  she 
considers  selling  as  something 
not  exactly  dignified  or  other¬ 
wise  objectionable  that  person 
is  ruled  out.  I  like  to  feel  that 
in  my  organization  I  could  take 
jjeople  out  of  any  position,  at 
any  time,  put  them  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  if  an  emergency 
should  arise,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  not  only 
do  a  good  sales  job  hut  will 
enjoy  the  experience.” 

On  the  chapter  "Climbing  the  Re¬ 
tail  Ladder,”  two  significant  jiara- 
graphs  are  as  follows: 

“This  job  of  retailing  is  a 
man’s-sized  job.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
venture  that  calls  for  courage, 
resourcefulness,  ingenuity  and 
skill.  You  have  got  to  run  a 
gauntlet  of  hard  knocks,  dis- 
apjx)intments.  discouragement, 
honest  errors,  and  all  the  other 
tests  which  business  imnoses  on 
those  who  seek  advancement. 

“You  must  steel  yourself 
against  adversity.  You  must 
hurdle  obstacles  in  your  stride. 

\  ou  must  forego  many  ])leas- 
ures.  You  must  devote  a  good 
l)art  of  your  waking  hours  to 
thinking  about  your  job.  You 
can’t  ])unch  a  time  eUx'k  and 
leave  your  job  in  the  time  card 
rack  as  you  check  out — not  if 
you  e.xpect  to  make  more  than 
ordinary  progress.” 

“Forty  tips  for  retail  salespeople” 
are  given  under  a  chai)ter  by  the 
same  name,  in  which  there  are  em- 
l^hasized  four  elements  in  a  retail 
sale,  pointing  out  that  he  does  not 
subscribe  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
the  statement  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  per.son  in  retailing  next  to  the 


customer  is  the  salesjierson.  He 
says : 

“I  refer  to  the  customer,  the 
store,  the  merchandise  and  the 
salesperson.  .\11  four  must  be 
weUled  into  a  solidly  linked 
chain.  If  one  or  more  of  the 
links  is  weak,  the  chain  cannot 
he  strong.” 

The  rest  of  the  chapiter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  recommendations  to  sales¬ 
people  desirous  of  getting  ahead,  in¬ 
cluding  such  subjects  as  try  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  pleasing  voice;  do  not  ar¬ 
range  stock  or  chat  with  co-work¬ 
ers  while  serving  a  custt)mer ;  re¬ 
member  that  the  three  p’s  of  a  good 
greeting  to  the  customer  who  walks 
into  your  department  are  “Be 
Promjn  —  Pleasing  —  Pnjgres- 
sive”.  And  so  on,  through  the  list 
of  forty  aids  to  successful  selling. 

The  chapter  on  “What  You 
Should  Know  About  Merchandise” 
deals  in  the  abstract  rather  than  in 
the  particular  and  like  the  other 
chapters  of  the  l)ook  is  directed  to 
the  beginner.  He  summarizes  his 
chapter  on  merchandising  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  repeat,  therefore:  start 
your  study  of  merchandise 
from  the  angle  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  preferences.  Acquire  this 
ability  because  it  will  stand  you 
in  good  stead  in  every  phase  of 
store  work.  The  better  vou 


of  the  employees,  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  more  advisable  to  make  the 
group  feel  that  it  can  achieve  a  goal, 
and  can  increase  its  production  in¬ 
definitely  and  be  suitably  rewarded 
for  the  effort. 

Organization 

The  entire  Receiving  Department 
is  divided  into  eight  groups.  Each 
group  consists  of  a  number  of 
checkers  and  markers,  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  same  number  in  each  grouj). 
Each  group  has  its  siq)ervisor,  a 
worker,  and  assistant  supervisor, 
also  a  worker. 

Each  individual  has  a  daily  time 
sheet  on  which  is  recorded  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  grou]) 
or  groups  wherein  he  is  assigned. 
Wh. never  there  is  a  scarcitv  of 


train  yourself  to  he  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  purchasing  agent,  the 
more  efficient  will  you  l)e  as  a 
store  employee  and  as  a  store 
owner.” 

This  is  hut  a  brief  review  of  six 
chapters  of  the  fifteen  contained  in 
Mr.  Ohrhach’s  book,  all  of  which 
will  he  found  interesting,  inspiring 
and  well  worth  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration.  The  list  of  the  chapters 
is  given  herewith : 

1.  ()p])ortunities  in  Retailing 

2.  Opportunities  in  Larger  Stores 
,3.  Opportunities  in  Smaller  Stores 

4.  Getting  a  Job  in  Retailing 

5.  Holding  the  Job  You  Get 

6.  Climbing  the  Retail  ladder 

7.  What  You  Should  Know 

.About  Merchandise 

8.  What  A’ou  Should  Know 

About  Retail  Prices  and 
Price  Making 

9.  What  You  Should  Know 

-About  Merchandising 

10.  What  You  Should  Know 

-About  Retail  Records 

11.  Good,  Old,  Reliable  Human 

Nature 

12.  Dame  Fashion — Lord  and  Mas¬ 

ter  of  Retailing 

13.  The  Art  of  Salesmanship — 

h'orty  Tips  for  Retail  Sales¬ 
people 

14.  That  Ogre  Called  “Overhead” 

15.  Why  Retailers  Fail 

'File  publishers  are  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co. 


w(jrk  in  a  group,  the  supervisor  im¬ 
mediately  checks  out  as  many  indi¬ 
viduals  as  he  sees  fit  and  .sends  them 
to  the  General  Supervisor  who  as¬ 
signs  the  individuals  to  a  group 
where  there  is  sufficient  work,  atid 
each  group  can  i)ay  separate  bonuses. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  per¬ 
son  will  not  waste  any  time  in  his 
own  group  for  he  desires  to  keep 
the  grouj)  efficiency  high.  Eacli 
minute  wasted  in  the  grouj)  means 
a  cutting  away  of  the  j)ossibilities 
of  earning  a  bonus.  The  suj)ervisor 
a.nd  the  assistant,  as  well  as  every 
member  of  the  grouj).  will  have  an 
interest  in  obtaining  a  high  factor 
of  efficiency:  consequently,  no  in¬ 
dividual  will  lag  on  the  job.  From 
this  standnoint.  the  grouj)  system 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ser  vie  eability 


Velvet  Manufacturer  Promotes 
Dress  Fabric  Indentification 


U.\'D1‘2R  a  i)lan  which  has  just 
hceii  i)ut  into  effect,  \Vm. 

( ipenliym  &  Sons  will  furnish 
niaimfacturers  of  dresses  with  "Vel¬ 
vet  hy  Openhym”  labels  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  serviceability  to 
the  retail  store  and  its  customer. 

Keturnin!;^  from  a  trij)  covering; 
many  retail  centers.  Miss  .Mthea 
Rickert  related  to  a  representative 
of  The  Bulletin  the  reaction  she 
noted  among  a  great  many  dejiart- 
ment  stores  and  s|)ecialty  shops  to 
the  idea  of  manufacturer  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  jiromotiitn  of  customer 
serviceability. 

A  Quality  Identification 

“It  is  my  belief”,  said  Miss 
Rickert,  “that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  that  fabric 
manufacturers  and  garment  manu¬ 
facturers  can  make  to  the  idea  of 
serviceability  is  identifying  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  which  the  garment  is  made. 
If  this  identification  is  carried 
through  to  the  customer  we  will,  I 
am  sure,  remove  much  customer  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

“Wm.  Openhym  &  Sons  are  help¬ 
ing  retail  stores  identify  quality.  It 
is  true  that  one  textile  firm  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  small  ripple  on  the  big 
surface  that  comprises  this  basic  in¬ 
dustry — but  we  are  taking  the  first 
step. 


“If  it  is  a  real  aid,  and  if  it  makes 
for  greater  customer  confidence  and 
greater  serviceability  (two  things 
the  X.  R.  D.  G.  has  constantly 
stressed)  we  honestly  believe  that 
other  quality  te.xtile  firms  will  want 
to  follow  our  lead. 

Stores  Made  Suggestions 

“To  the  thirty-five  major  stores 
whose  suggestion  is  responsible  for 
our  decision  to  label  our  velvets, 
and  the  creation  of  this  mark  of 
identification,  we  addressed  a  friend¬ 
ly,  self-explanatory  letter  which  in 
part  read: 

“  ‘This  letter  is  directed  to  your 
personal  attention.  We  want  you  to 
be  among  the  first  to  become  ac- 
fpiainted  with  the  new  label  \T‘lvet 
by  Openhym. 

“  ‘We  feel  that  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  buyers  played  an  imiwirt- 
ant  part  in  the  creation  of  this  label 
— and  for  a  very  good  reason.  Miss 
Rickert  bas  just  returned  from  an 
extended  business  trij),  visiting 
ready-to-wear  executives  in  the 
leading  stores  of  the  major  cities. 
The  purpose  of  her  trip  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  good  will 
tour. 

“  ‘Many  of  the  velvets  this  year 
are  totally  unlike  the  velvets  of  ])ast 
seasons,  and  we  believed  that  it 
would  prove  helpful  if  you  could 


see  the  new  an^  in  many  cases  revo¬ 
lutionary  tyjies  before  coming  into 
this  market  for  your  fall  buying. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  buyers  should 
at  all  times  stand  in  the  ixisition 
of  knowing  as  much  about  fabric 
as  the  garment  manufacturers  from 
whom  they  buy.’ 

“Basic  industries  are  several  steps 
removed  from  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er.  We  arc,  however,  willing  to 
say  that  the  satisfaction  of  that  cus¬ 
tomer  is  indirectly  onr  jiroblem  and 
to  our  advantage. 

“We,  therefore,  welcomed  this 
constructive  gesture  of  ccxqieration 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  stores.  From  it  we  gather  that 
we  are  agreed  that  Quality  with  a 
big  ‘Q’  not  only  answers  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  need,  but  forecasts  a  more 
prosjierous  retail  future.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  consistently  maintained 
this  theory  since  it  first  started  its 
Quality  Campaign.” 

Editor’s  Note:  Certain  types  of 
I’eh’ets  in  the  past  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  consumer  tiissatis- 
f action  due  mainly,  it  xcoidd  seem, 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  effort  to  impart  to  the 
customer  information  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  some  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  but  more  delicate  fabrics.  If' bile 
the  use  of  a  label  to  identify  a  fab¬ 
ric  in  the  made  up  garment  right 
through  to  the  consumer  has  been 
attempted  before,  nevertheless  the 
Openhym  effort  at  this  time  u’ill 
be  folloxeed  idth  interest  by  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  particularly  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  problem  of  service¬ 
ability  to  the  customer. 


the 

ffVELVE-ra 
P  GUILD 


T/ri5  Label  is  the  Guarantee  of  ^ality  in  Velvet 


oAttached  to  Your  Vehet  Garments 
It  is  Your  Assurance  of  Sf^ality 
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Group  Bonus  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

far  excels  an  individual  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  liecause  each  man’s  job  con¬ 
cerns  the  welfare  of  the  other  man 
and,  as  a  result,  reduces  the  need 
for  supervision  to  a  minimum. 
Computation  of  Efficiency 

The  ratio  of  the  man  hours  spent 
in  each  group  to  the  amount  of 
standard  hours  of  work  in  the  group 
equals  the  percentage  of  efficiency 
for  the  group.  Expressed  in  form¬ 
ula: 

S'  =  Standard  hours  of  work 
==  .Actual  hours  paid  by  store 


Classic  kid  gloves  and  novelty 
gloves  will  contribute  to  the  glove 
business  after  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Hosiery 

There  is  no  shortage  of  new 
ideas  in  the  hosiery  business  for 
Fall.  What  it  needs,  however,  is  a 
little  more  window  dressing.  .A  few 
fashion  ideas  require  a  small  invest¬ 
ment  but  attract  greatly  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  Silk  mesh  hosiery  dyed 
in  the  new  fall  shades  will  help 
do  this.  While  they  may  not  bring 
a  large  volume  of  business  they  will 
draw  the  attention  of  the  customers 
to  the  department  if  you  present 
hosiery  in  colors  such  as  plum.  rust, 
wine  and  dark  green.  Incidentally, 
some  departments  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  from  time  to  time  to  find 
one  color  out  of  a  group  such  as 
has  just  been  mentioned  become  a 
very  large  seller.  A  little  more  at¬ 
tention  can  be  paid  to  the  sports 
socks  and  light-weight  ribbed 
woolen  hose  this  fall.  They  are  pro¬ 
moting  and  bringing  out  to  wear 


E  =  Percentage  of  efficienev 
S' 

—  =  E 

A' 

Elimination  of  Extra  Help 

The  movement  of  employees  from 
group  to  group  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  contingent  help  except 
in  very  high  peaks.  For  the  employ¬ 
ees  are  made  to  understand  before¬ 
hand  that  additional  helj)  means  a 
building  up  of  “actual  time”  which 
will  cut  into  the  “standard  time” 
hence,  decreasing  their  efficiency. 

.As  S'  increases  and  .A'  decreases 
so  does  E  increase ;  and  conversely ; 

•As  S'  decreases  and  .A'  increases 
so  does  E  decrease. 


with  tweeds,  ribbed  woolen  stock¬ 
ings  in  burgundy  and  green.  Many 
smart  hosiery  buyers  are  having 
their  sports  socks  dyed  to  match  the 
sweaters  that  are  being  sold  in  the 
sports  department.  The  trend  of 
the  times  is  conducive  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  smart  colorful  clothes 
for  informal  wear. 

Knitwear  and  Glove  Silk 
Underwear 

There  are  enough  new  ideas  be¬ 
ing  jiresented  this  vear  to  guarantee 
a  good  Imsiness.  The  manufacturers 
of  knitted  pajamas  have  presented 
styles  which  are  youthful  and  com¬ 
fortable.  This  department  has  need¬ 
ed  youthful  merchandise  for  a  great 
many  years.  There  is  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  be  had  on  knitted 
pajamas.  Last  year  there  was  a 
fairly  good  demand  for  knitted 
nightgowns  and  everything  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  demand 
this  year.  Tight  fitting  woolen  un¬ 
derwear  in  the  tuck-stitched  designs 
has  become  an  established  part  of 
this  business.  This  merchandise  is 


Letters  of  Credit 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

tion  head  who  enters  (in  ink)  on 
the  back  of  the  “Letter  of  Credit” 
the  dejiartment  and  sales  number, 
the  amount  of  the  purchase,  the  lial- 
ance  carried  forward,  and  his  ini¬ 
tials.  When  the  last  purchase  is 
made,  the  “Letter  of  Credit”  is  re¬ 
tained  by  the  salesperson  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  zero.  If  the  balance  is  slight¬ 
ly  over  or  under,  the  customer  is 
requested  to  go  to  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  to  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  purchases 
are  itemized  on  the  back  of  the 
Letter  of  Credit,  no  bill  is  rendered 
unless  i)articularly  requested  by  the 
customer. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  instru¬ 
ment  from  getting  soiled  from  con¬ 
stant  use,  Kresge’s  furnishes  its  cus¬ 
tomers  an  attractive  pocket  of  con¬ 
venient  size  (2^"  X  4J/2")  reinforc¬ 
ed  with  a  stiff  cloth  binding  to  house 
the  instrument  (5"  x  8")  after  a 
double  fold. 

The  above,  I  believe,  covers 
briefly  the  handling  of  these  ac¬ 
counts.  We  understand  that  the 
stores  which  have  been  using  the 
“Letter  of  Credit”  plan  have  made 
sales  analyses  recently  in  order  to 
determine  the  departments  where 
the  heaviest  buying  on  this  plan  took 
place  so  as  to  enable  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  divisions  to  push  certain 
lines  more  than  others  this  Fall.  For 
any  additional  information,  please 
address  the  Consulting  Service  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division. 


being  made  so  youthful  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  so  smooth-fitting  that 
people  no  longer  are  afraid  to  wear 
woolen  underwear  which  has  been 
joked  about  for  so  many  years.  In 
the  selection  of  glove  silk  underwear 
merchandise  should  be  bought  that 
will  not  shrink.  Full  cut  garments- 
are  neglected  by  many  departments 
and  the  success  of  this  business  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  having  the  gar¬ 
ments  cut  properly.  Many  stores 
have  neglected  this  business  but  with 
careful  watching  in  certain  stores 
it  has  continued  to  give  them  a  very- 
large  volume. 

The  above  suggestions  result 
from  a  careful  survey  of  fall  trends 
and  fall  markets.  Naturally  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  new  ideas  cre¬ 
ated  from  day  to  day  but  these  are 
the  important  highlights  from  the 
writer’s  interpretation  of  the  early 
fall  showings. 


Floor  Covering  Salesmen’s 
Manual 

A  LIMITED  number  of  copies  of  the  Floor  Covering 
Salesman’s  Manual,  a  reprint  of  the  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  are  available 
for  members  who  desire  extra  copies  for  salespeople  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  floor  covering  departments.  Price  25c  a  copy. 


Accessory  Situation  for  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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